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THE University of Notre Dame at Sout 
Bend, Indiana, is celebrating its centenni 
this year. Above is an air view of th 
campus, which comprises 1700 acres of 
the outskirts of South Bend. There are tw 
small lakes, each about twenty-four acrey 
in area, and the buildings are grouped 
around a quadrangle. At the east side of 
the campus are Cartier Field, the recre 
tion grounds of the University, and_ the 
Notre Dame stadium, which can accom: 
modate 60,000 spectators. At the w 

are the Rockne Memorial Fieldh 

an eighteen-hole golf course. 


The University Church (left), dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart, is a Gothic structure 
275 feet long and 120 feet wide, with: 
large crypt, numerous chapels, a set 0! 
chimes, and a six-ton bell. The fresco work 
is by the artist, Luigi Gregori. 

The Administration Building, which 
stands at the head of the main quadrangle, 
is a five-story structure, surmounted by an 
impressive dome and a statue of Our Lady. 
In this building are the administrative 
offices, classrooms for students in Arts and 
Letters, two dormitory halls for students 
and the studios of the department of att 
The corridors of the first floor are decorated 
with mural paintings by Luigi Gregot, 
representing the life of Christopher 
Columbus. 
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Relocation of American-Japanese Students 


MARGARET COSGRAVE 


over one hundred thousand residents of the west coast. These 
were persons of Japanese ancestry, of all ages, aliens and U. S. 
citizens alike, many of the latter having enjoyed the citizen’s rights 


M~* 1942, saw the removal from homes and occupations of 





through several generations. Among those evacuated to relocation 

an centers were over 2,500 American-born students who were enrolled 
centennis in our colleges and universities or were graduating from high schools 
w of th and intending to enter college. 
Byire At the time of the evacuation, the administrative officers of the 
our acre colleges where these students were enrolled, national student organiza- 
_ Broupe tions, church bodies, and many other groups and individuals under- 
— took active measures in their behalf. But the problem proved so 
and the complex as well as so extensive, that the War Relocation Authority 
lege: requested, under, the sponsorship of the American Friends Service 
Hin ’ Committee, the formation of a nation-wide committee of educators 

and other leaders, to co-ordinate all these efforts, and to devise and 
dedicated administer some feasible plan for the academic relocation of these 
structut, young American citizens. This plan received the endorsement of the 
_ War Department in May, 1942. 
sco work A National Student Relocation Council, with headquarters in 
wil Philadelphia, was soon established with President John W. Nason of 
seal Swarthmore College as chairman. The council included college presi- 
ed by : dents and leaders of various organizations interested in this matter. 
Jur Lady. 
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A west coast committee with President Robert Gordon Sproul of the 
University of California as chairman, established an office to receive 
applications from students, and to gather transcripts of their aca- 
demic records and letters of recommendation from individuals who 
knew them personally. An able staff was provided by the American 
Friends Service Committee, and with the approval of army authori- 
ties, visits were made to the various temporary assembly and the 
relocation centers so that students could secure first-hand information 
about the possibilities of further education. A considerable number of 
members of faculties and administrative staffs of western institutions 
volunteered their services during the summer in order to assist in 
starting the work of studying and evaluating the information being 
secured concerning the applicants. 

With the assistance of the U. S. Office of Education collegiate in- 
stitutions throughout the country were asked to indicate their interest 
in admitting qualified students and the response was generous. It 
was necessary for any institution accepting an evacuated student to 
be cleared by various governmental agencies, including the War and 
Navy Departments. These agencies declined to consider an institution 
until the latter had actually granted admission to a student. The Coun- 
cil was informed whenever an institution was cleared as suitable for 
the enrollment of evacuated students who were American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry. Several confidential letters of recommendation con- 
cerning each applicant were secured by the Council as well as three 
official transcripts of his high school and college record. The institu- 
tions providing these records were uniformly generous and issued them 
without charge. One western professional college declined to issue any 
transcript of the record of any of its numerous evacuated Amerfican- 
Japanese students and stated the belief that such students were to be 
considered prisoners of war, and, therefore, not entitled to transcripts 
of their records. This attitude was not shared by any other institution. 

The first task was to devise a system for classifying students on a 
basis of scholarship, financial need and a more intangible factor which 
included character and dependability, desirable personal qualities 
and general promise. Scholarship aid was an all-important item, so a 
system was adopted which follows that employed by most college 
scholarship aid committees. Each application was carefully studied by 
two or more persons with experience in such work and the student 
was assigned a composite score, based on the above-mentioned factors, 
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scholarship receiving the heaviest weighting. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the many unselfish requests from the students them- 
selves that the Council’s first efforts be devoted entirely to those of 
their group who were outstanding in scholarship and character. Those 
whose composite scores ranked them in the highest 15 per cent were 
first considered for the openings available for the fall term. Many of 
the openings carried denominational limitations or preferences, re- 
strictions as to sex, class standing, curricula available, legal residence 
and financial status. The Council tried to make the wisest possible 
selection of candidates and, when feasible, to allow the institution to 
choose from a number of qualified students. Sums of money for stu- 
dent aid were made available to the Council by various interested or- 
ganizations and individuals. Many of these carried denominational 
or other preferences and restrictions, and the Council endeavored to 
obtain scholarship aid and part-time employment from the accepting 
institution whenever possible. Allocations were made from the avail- 
able Council funds to cover travel cost, tuition, maintenance or what- 
ever expenses the student could not meet from his own funds. As is 
so often the case, many of the highest-ranking applicants were en- 
tirely without financial resources. 

When a student was accepted by an institution and the latter prop- 
erly cleared, official evidence of the student’s admission had to be 
secured, This, together with suitable evidence of adequate funds for 
the student’s support, some official assurance of a friendly, or, at least, 
non-antagonistic attitude on the part of the community in which the 
student wished to reside, and a statement of his proposed travel 
itinerary was gathered by the Council and attached to a formal travel 
permit application. This application was then presented to the San 
Francisco offices of the Wartime Civil Control Administration, a mili- 
tary organization functioning under the Western Defense Command, 
or to the War Relocation Authority, a civilian organization operating 
the relocation projects. Students residing in temporary assembly cen- 
ters were under W.C.C.A. jurisdiction and those already transferred 
to relocation projects were subject to W.R.A. supervision. Before the 
granting of a travel permit each applicant was carefully checked by 
the F.B.I. or the Army Intelligence office and only those completely 
cleared in this manner have received their permits. At present, all 
applications are checked by the Washington office of the F.B.I. Over 
400 applications are now pending and although the delay involved in 
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this time-consuming process is great and often forces the student to 
postpone undertaking further college work for a semester, it assures 
the public and the student that the latter’s loyalty and good citizen- 
ship are clearly established. Aliens and those who have received a 
considerable part of their education in Japan are eligible for relocation 
only on special consideration by the War Department. Students living 
outside of the restricted zones and, therefore, not evacuated are entirely 
free agents and not subject to any of the restrictions imposed on those 
confined within relocation centers. 

The Council made its services available to any student in the group 
it was created to serve and this involved help to those who were 
financially able to meet all of their expenses. Transcripts and letters 
were collected and submitted to institutions to which students wished 
to go, and travel permits, etc., were secured. Some assistance was 
also extended to those who, due to early voluntary moves to localities 
outside the zones later evacuated, were entirely free from restrictions 
but who wished to continue their education and found the Council's 
information and service of value to them. In addition to this routine 
work, which involved extensive correspondence with college officials 
and students, some attention had to be devoted to other types of stu- 
dent problems. Information concerning climate and necessary types 
of clothing in the new localities was requested. Help and advice in 
securing living quarters and employment was solicited by students. 
In at least one instance, an opinion was urgently requested concerning 
the advisability of marriage in case admission to college could not be 
arranged. 

At this time the National Student Relocation Council has on file 
over 2,500 applications. A few have been postponed either at the _ 
student’s request or because of his status as alien or Japanese-educated. 
Of the total number, some relocation opportunity has been found for 
1148. Those already relocated are attending 122 institutions in 25 
different states, ranging from Maine, Massachusetts and New York 
to Utah, Idaho and Washington. The greatest number are in Ne- 
braska, Utah, Missouri, Colorado and Ohio. As a group, these 
American-Japanese students can be considered above average in schol- 
arship. This is partly due to their diligence and their honest desire to 
learn. While many of them neither read nor speak Japanese, they 
share the handicap of all of our students who come from communi- 
ties and homes where a language other than English is frequently 
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heard. These students overcome this handicap remarkably well. Any- 
one checking a large number of their college records could not fail 
to to be struck by the frequency of Phi Beta Kappa membership or 
other scholastic honors. They took part in the student life of the 
western colleges and high schools and not infrequently held elective 
offices and other positions which testified to their standing among 
fellow students. The Selective Service System requires the registration 
of all the young men but stopped inducting them shortly after the 
start of the war. Those with any considerable knowledge of Japanese 
are being recruited for the Army Intelligence Corps, but many of 
those most eager to serve their country are unable to do so because 
of their lack of knowledge of the Japanese language. 

At present 383 colleges and universities have been cleared, among 
them several in the Western Defense Command’s area and in which 
some students already are enrolled. Few of the major universities have 
secured complete clearance and this fact handicaps the relocation of 
many extremely competent and advanced students whose work in 
scientific fields can be continued only in such institutions. Approxi- 
mately half of the students are majoring in scientific or technical sub- 
jects; physical sciences, engineering, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing and related fields. Openings in medical schools are almost 
non-existent and some of the most brilliant students of the western 
medical schools are unable to continue their work. Almost the same 
situation exists in the nursing field in which many of the young women - 
were working. 

The need for financial aid is great because relatively few families 
escaped severe economic losses in the evacuation process and family 
income has practically ceased. The highest monthly wage available in 
the W.R.A. centers, even to a skilled surgeon or a college professor, 
is nineteen dollars, which obviously will not cover much of the ex- 
pense of sons or daughters in college. At present, approximately 
$100,000 has been promised and a good portion of it already allo- 
cated. Almost half of this sum will come through the colleges in the 
form of scholarships, fee remissions and work opportunities. It 
is estimated that, in order to provide for the minimum expenses of 
only those students whose scholastic average is “A” or ‘A minus,” 
$90,000 would be needed. 

Fittingly enough, the first travel permit secured through the Coun- 
cil’s efforts was for a young man who had just received his A.B. 
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degree from the University of California at Berkeley. Although mili- 
tary regulations placed him in an assembly center shortly before the 
close of his last semester, he was granted full academic credit and 
his record won him the place of medallist in the class of 2,000 gradu- 
ates. His undergraduate record showed a straight ““A’’ average and 
he is now enrolled for graduate study in a middle western university. 
The students who have been relocated write sincere and touching 
letters of thanks to the organization and persons who assisted them. 
The following excerpts are typical: 


“., . Surely Democracy can not and will not die as long as such 
groups like yours and Colleges that uphold the true ideals of De- 
mocracy exist. . . . I’m taking a teacher's training course and hope to 
go back to camp and teach the small generation that despite everything, 
Democracy still lives and help them to love this country and its people 
as I do.” 

‘“. . . It is very hard for me to express my sincerest thanks for 
enabling (———————) and me (also many others) to come to 
Greeley. Perhaps you do understand the wonderful feeling that we 
have in being able to be free American citizens again to live a normal 
life.” 

“. .. To me it means more than just a college course, it means that 
I have been granted an opportunity for a new kind of life in which 
I can help give to my fellow schoolmates a better understanding of the 
American-Japanese, and also to become a better American.” 


These young people are not aliens but Americans by birth-right, 
brought up in American communities and educated in our public 
schools. The problems which they face deserve the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all of us. It is to be hoped that they will be allowed to 
prepare themselves for self-support and responsible citizenship in the 
country of their birth and that thereby strength will be added to our 
tradition of freedom and democracy. 





di Sie 








The Role of Frustration in Academic Under- 
achievement: an Experimental Investigation* 


ROBERT P. FISCHER 


TTEMPTS to predict academic achievement have been carried out 
with increasing frequency since the late 1800’s. Almost every 
conceivable factor which, on an 4 priori basis, looked as if it might be 
related to scholastic attainment has been subjected to repeated ex- 
amination. Not only have these factors been carefully scrutinized as 
they might singly be related to academic work, but they also have 
been studied in an almost endless series of combinations. In the field 
of academic personnel, as in all studies involving prediction, various 
factors which alone correlate with a given criterion yield a higher 
relationship when properly weighted and combined. The several 
variables which give the maximum predictability when taken alone 
yield even higher indices of prediction when employed in appropri- 
ately combined groups. 

Since the criterion of academic achievement is primarily one of an 
intellectual nature, most studies attempting to predict it have em- 
ployed intellectual factors as predictors. Probably the most valuable 
single predictor is intelligence or, as it is more frequently called in 
these studies, scholastic aptitude. In general, however, measures of 
scholastic aptitude rarely, if ever, correlated more than 0.60 with 
gtades earned in college. This means that when scholastic aptitude 
or intelligence alone is used in an equation to predict future grades 
the error of prediction is reduced by only 20 per cent. In other words, 
if one were merely to guess what grades a given individual would 
make (the condition that exists when one of the variables in the 
prediction equation correlates only 0.00 with grades), he would 
be only 20 per cent less accurate in his prediction than when he pre- 
dicts grades from a regression equation employing a variable that 
correlates 0.60 with grades, 

Other intellectual variables that correlate relatively highly with 
college marks are high school grades, principals’ and teachers’ esti- 





* This study is a part of a Ph.D. dissertation by the author, written under the 
direction of Dr. Harold E. Burtt of Ohio State University. 
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mates of likely success in college, and the type of courses in which 
the student has been certified. When several of these factors are com- 
bined into a multiple correlation (the correlation between the criterion 
variable and the sum of the weighted test variables), their ultimate 
predictive value is increased. Even so, a forecasting efficiency of 30 
per cent better than chance is rarely attained. 

Two very obvious explanations of these imperfect predictions are 
frequently advanced. In the first place, it is often assumed that grades 
alone are too variable and subjective a measure to constitute an ade- 
quate criterion of academic achievement. Thus, even though the pre- 
dictors are highly refined, the criterion is not, and high correlations 
cannot be attained. On the other hand, it is frequently assumed that 
our predictors are too variable, that they depend too largely on specific 
training, and they cannot, therefore, take into account the vast prob- 
lem of individual differences and, accordingly, do not correlate highly 
with grades. Both of these commonly held explanations contain a 
certain degree of truth, but they do not fully take into account the 
many other variables which undoubtedly influence college grades. 

Many attempts have been made to investigate some of these other 
factors, such as the rdle played by personality, parental and home 
status, vocational interests, etc., in ultimate college work. On the 
whole, these factors have not yielded as valuable a basis of prediction 
as have the intellectual factors noted above. This is probably partly 
due to the fact that they are of a specifically non-intellectual nature 
and partly to the fact that the methods of obtaining this information 
are not so accurate as those involving strictly objective tests of in- 
telligence. A great deal of the data concerning the non-intellectual 
background of a student must be obtained from him personally, and 
he can quite conveniently present the data in a way which suits him 
and is most likely to result in his acceptance into college. On the 
other hand, such devices as intelligence tests do not lend themselves 
so easily to possible fabrication of responses. 

The desirable solution to the problem of prediction of academic 
achievement from non-intellectual factors seems, therefore, to rest 
on the development of a technique which would measure some of the 
subtle personality characteristics in a way that would be largely beyond 
the control of the individual, and then to relate them to some specific 
measure of scholastic success, such as grades. Accordingly, the pres- 
ent study was designed to attempt this. Since the whole field of human 
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personality is so very extensive and complex, one aspect of it was 
chosen for study, namely, susceptibility to frustration. 

Susceptibility to frustration was chosen as a topic for investigation 
primarily because it represents a very fundamental aspect of human 
adjustment. It is well known that the individual who is easily frus- 
trated meets with considerable difficulty in adjusting to the ordinary 
circumstances of life. It was anticipated that such a failure to adjust 
to the demands of one’s environment, because of a low frustration 
tolerance, might be especially noted in the cases where students with 
seemingly adequate scholastic ability still failed to make satisfactory 
college grades. 

Although the problem of frustration did not receive any actual 
experimental investigation until ten years ago, it has become the sub- 
ject for an increasing number of researches since then. Hence, the 
choice of it as a basis for the present research had an added advantage 
in that it had not previously been subjected to any intensive analysis, 
especially with regard to the prediction of academic achievement. 

For the purpose of the present investigation, frustration was de- 
fined as the resulting condition when some on-going behavior was 
blocked and the individual could not readily cope with the interfer- 
ence in his normal activity. Freud has defined frustration as the denial 
of certain gratifications by reality—a definition not greatly differing 
from the present one. Accordingly, certain apparatus, briefly men- 
tioned below, was designed to produce frustration by blocking some 
specific goal-directed behavior of an individual and at the same time 
to give a measure of his kinds of response in such a way that he would 
not know that his reactions to this conflict situation were being meas- 
ured. 

There are generally only two very clearly marked kinds of reaction 
to frustration. In the first place, frustration may result in an attack 
upon the disturbing situation, some substitute situation, or upon the 
self. The first is characterized by the individual who kicks a stool 
over which he has stumbled. The second is characteristic of the em- 
ployee who works for a nagging boss and who then takes his ag- 
gression out upon his children. The third type is noted in suicides and 
chronic depressives who feel they have caused the sins of the world. 
In the second place, a marked regression or withdrawal from the 
frustrating situation may result. This type of response may be seen 
in the case of the frustrated individual who either removes himself 
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from the conflict situation entirely or who resorts to some previous 
mode of behavior which was at one time satisfying; for example, the 
thwarted lover who develops a strong mother fixation. In designing 
the apparatus for this study, these two types of response to a frustra- 
tion situation were kept clearly in view. 

The first piece of apparatus, termed the aggressiometer for con- 
venience of reference, was ostensibly used to measure visual-depth 
discrimination; that is, the students who served as subjects thought it 
was measuring their ability to make rapid depth discriminations. It 
consisted of a box in which were two vertical rods. One of the rods 
was permanently mounted in the middle of the box, while the other 
could be moved from the back to the front of the box by pulling a 
string attached to it. The object of the test was to have the subject 
pull this rod until it appeared to be even with the stationary rod. He 
was given varying lengths of time in which to do this, decreasing from 
10 seconds on the first trial to only 1 second on the last trial. At- 
tached to the string was a gripping device which operated both the 
movable rod and a light in the box. When the subject exerted a 
slight pressure on the gripping device, it automatically illuminated 
the box so that both rods could be seen (observation was through a 
slit in one end of the box from a distance of 10 feet). A wire led from 
the gripping device to a recording solenoid which gave a continuous 
measure of the amount of pressure exerted by the subject. It was 
thought that, as the problem became more difficult with the decreased 
time allowed to make the necessary adjustment, the subject would tend 
to become more frustrated and consequently exert more pressure on 
the gripping device (aggression), thus giving an experimental meas- 
ure of his susceptibility to frustration. Two series of ten trials each 
were given to each subject, and the increase of aggression was noted in 
the ratio of the squeeze (aggression) on the second series to the 
first, and the ratio of the aggression on the second five trials in each 
series to the corresponding aggression on the first five trials. The 
total error in adjusting the rod (the distance in inches between the 
two rods after the time for a given trial was up) on the second series 
of trials was compared to that on the first series. The thesis was that 
as the subject became more frustrated he would tend to become 
more aggressive (greater squeeze) on the second series than on the 
first, on the second half of each series than on the first half, and by 
showing an increase in error on the second series as compared to the 
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first. Thus, as the ratios proportionately exceeded unity, they would 
indicate a corresponding increase in frustration. 

The second piece of apparatus was modified from an earlier one 
described by Freeman,’ and was used to obtain an experimental meas- 
ure of regression as a mode of response to frustration. It was osten- 
sibly used to measure the subjects’ ability to make visual-intensity 
discriminations. The subject was given three series of 20 light pairs 
that differed widely in intensity at first but which became increasingly 
difficult to discriminate toward the end of the series. Each of the three 
series of lights was presented in precisely the same manner. When 
the subject made an incorrect discrimination, or failed to respond 
in 3 seconds, he was given a shock; when he had made three mistakes 
he was transferred unannounced to the beginning of the next series; 
that is, after being shocked three times he was started all over again 
without being told that this was being done. 

It was thought that as the subject became unable to make the more 
difficult discriminations and was given a shock for each failure, he 
would become frustrated and, hence, less able to make the same 
number of discriminations on the second and third series of 20 trials 
as on the first. This regression in performance was measured by sub- 
tracting the number of correct discriminations on the second series 
from the first, the number correct on the third from the second, and 
the number correct on the third from the first. Thus, positive scores 
were taken to indicate frustration, since they showed a regression in 
performance. 

A third piece of apparatus ostensibly measuring reaction time and 
color discrimination was used to measure types of response to motor 
conflict. A board, adopted from Hovland and Sears,” was set up in 
such a way that on each of the two corners opposite from the subject, 
two light sockets were mounted. Red bulbs were placed in both outer 
sockets, and green bulbs were placed in the inner sockets. A strip of 
recording paper was drawn across the board in front of the two lights, 
and the subject was given a stylus pencil with which he was to draw 
a line across the paper from the middle of the side toward him to 
one of the lights on the opposite side of the board. He was to draw 


* Freeman, G. L. A method of inducing frustration in human subjects and its 
influence upon palmar skin resistance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 117-120. 

* Hovland, C. J., & Sears, R. R. Experiments on motor conflict. I. Types of 
conflict and their modes of resolution. J. Exper. Psychol., 1938, 23, 477-493. 
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a line as rapidly as possibly to the opposite side from the red bulb 
that was illuminated, that is, on each of 20 trials one or the other 
of the red lights was illuminated and the subject was to draw a line 
across the paper to the unlighted red bulb as fast as he was able. On 
the 10th trial both red lights were illuminated simultaneously and 
the subject’s type of response was noted. In the second part, four 
bulbs were used: two red and two green. The subject was instructed 
to draw a line from the red bulbs as above but to draw a line directly 
to a green light, if a green light came on. On the 12th trial all four 
lights were presented simultaneously. Each light was presented at 
one time or another for a total of 20 trials. Time was recorded from 
the time the lights were presented until the subject completed his line, 
or until 5 seconds were up. 

Several different types of response to these conflict situations were 
observed. Some of the subjects did not move their pencils at all when 
more than one light was presented and, indeed, became visibly dis- 
turbed (blocking). On the other hand, some drew their lines straight 
across the paper to a point midway between the lights (compromise), 
while still others drew lines to the wrong lights. In the majority of 
cases the subjects were quite clearly upset and reported to the experi- 
menter that they did not know what to do. A blocking response was 
arbitrarily assigned the most weight, a double response (going first 
to one side and then to the other) the next most weight, a compromise 
the next most, a single response (to one side or the other) was next 
in order of assigned weight, and no response (where the subject 
reported that the best solution was to remain where he started) was 
given the least weight. In addition to these somewhat qualitative 
scores, two other scores were used. First, the ratio of the total time 
on the three trials following the conflict trial (10th) on the first 
problem was taken to the time on the three trials preceding the 
critical trial. The other score, obtained on the second problem, was 
the ratio of the time taken to go to the green light immediately after 
the critical trial to that required to go there on the trial just before 
it. Thus, the higher the ratio the more the conflict and assumed 
frustration. Also, the higher the score on the qualitative measures 
noted above the greater the conflict and frustration. 

Several criteria were used to validate these different experimental 
measures of frustration. The first criterion was obtained from the 
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number of problems checked on a standard problem check list.* The 
second criterion was the emotional score on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory (a standard objective test of personality). The third criterion 
was the social score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. These three 
measures were used to obtain a standardized measure of the personality 
of the subject and to note the extent to which he had excessive per- 
sonal problems. The thesis was that the more easily frustrated in- 
dividuals would also make the poorest showing on these objective 
measures of personality. High scores indicate poor personality or 
adjustment on the Bell test. 

The second group of criteria were measures more directly related 
to the academic situation. The first of these was the score on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination (a test of scholastic aptitude) which 
was arbitrarily taken to indicate the subject’s intelligence. The second 
measure was the student’s academic standing as measured by his point- 
hour ratio (the number of earned credit points divided by the number 
of hours of work attempted at the University: four points are given to 
each hour grade of A, three to B, etc., so that a perfect point-hour ratio 
would be 4.00). The third measure was termed the scholastic under- 
achievement ratio and was obtained by dividing the scholastic status 
predicted for each subject on the basis of his intelligence by his actual 
point-hour ratio up to the time of the experiment.* It was felt that 
this second group of criteria would reflect frustration when they fell 
below University standards inasmuch as the subjects so affected would 
not be achieving the goal they had before them, namely, graduation 
from college. On the other hand, the mere relationship between the 
frustration scores and scholastic failure was thought to be of interest, 
regardless of whether any attempt was made to determine whether 


frustration caused the failure or vice versa. 


* Mooney Problem Check List. A list of problems on which the student is asked 
to check those that present problems to him. 

‘This ratio was specifically determined as follows: The regression equation 
expressing point-hour ratio as a function of the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion scores was determined to be ¥Y = 0.0138 X + 1.046. The scholastic aptitude 
test score made by each subject was substituted for X in the above equation, and 
the resulting predicted point-hour ratio was divided by the attained point-hour 
ratio. Thus, for example, a student who did not attain as high a point-hour ratio 
as would have been predicted for him on the basis of his scholastic aptitude test 
score had a scholastic underachievement ratio greater than 1 and was said to be 
doing poorer work than would be predicted for him on the basis of his intelligence. 
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The 48 subjects used in this investigation were white, male college 
students, some of whom were in the third quarter of their first year 
of college work, while others were in their second year. They were 
all enrolled in a course of remedial study techniques given by the 
Psychology Department at Ohio State University. This course was 
designed to meet the needs of students whose study skills were so 
little developed that they had had serious difficulty in meeting the 
usual university scholastic requirements. In selecting these subjects it 
was possible to use the experimental tests of frustration mentioned 
(supra) without creating any specific inquiry as to their true purpose, 
since the subjects were being tested for diagnostic purposes in their 
remedial course. Furthermore, since the writer was an instructor in 
these courses at the time, there was no special situation necessary in 
running the experiment; that is, the subjects accepted the experimental 
tests as part of their diagnostic work and were thus well test-motivated. 
As was explained above, the subjects were told that all three tests 
were designed to measure either vision or reaction time, or both, 
and in no case did any of the subjects indicate that he knew what 
the tests were really for. 


RESULTS 


Inasmuch as the number of subjects used in this study was com- 
paratively small, and in view of the fact that it was not a random 
sample of college students in general, the results were interpreted in 
terms of small sample theory. Since the fundamental assumption 
underlying the more conventional tests of significance applied to 
psychological data is that such are obtained from large, normally 
distributed populations, it was believed inadvisable to use such sta- 
tistics in this study.® 

Each of the experimental frustration scores was correlated indi- 
vidually with the various criteria by means of correlation charts.® In 
addition, the criteria were intercorrelated with each other and each 


* Where it seemed feasible the obtained statistics have been accepted or rejected 
on the basis of their significance as determined by their ability to refute a null 
hypothesis. Thus, if a given statistic showed a magnitude such that a null hypothesis 
could be rejected with confidence at a fiducial limit of 5 per cent, it was regarded as 
significant. 

* Correlation plots were used in order to give a visual check on the linearity of 
the data. In only three correlations did the data seem even to approach curvilinearity 
and in such cases eta was not computed since they did not seem sufficiently non- 
linear to warrant such a computation. 
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of the experimental measures of frustration was likewise intercor- 
related. Although several of the zero-order correlations between the 
frustration scores and the six criteria were very close to the level of 
statistical significance, only two were actually significant. One of 
these was between the ratio of the time taken on the three trials 
after the conflict trial (on the Conflict Board, the third piece of 
apparatus mentioned) to the time on the three trials preceding it 
and the scholastic underachievement ratio. The coefficient of cor- 
relation was 0.419, which was significant at the 1 per cent level; 
that is, a coefficient of correlation of that magnitude could be obtained 
by chance from a parent universe where the true correlation was 
zero in less than 1 time in 100. The other statistically significant 
correlation was between the amount of regression in performance on 
the second piece of apparatus noted between the third and first series 
of 20 trials, on the one hand, and the emotional adjustment score 
on the Bell Adjustment Inventory, on the other. The magnitude of 
the correlation was 0.306, which was significant at the 5 per cent 
level. These two significant correlations tend to indicate that there 
is a relationship between regression as a result of frustration and 
emotional maladjustment, as well as between frustration and scho- 
lastic underachievement. 

In view of the fact that so many of the zero-order coefficients of 
correlation approximated statistical significance and that so many 
of the intercorrelations were of a low magnitude, it was felt that 
there was relatively little overlap among the various measures of 
frustration, and hence that the use of the technique of multiple 
correlation might definitely add to the validity of the tests and also 
pave the way for using the several test scores in combination to 
predict academic underachievement. 

The multiple correlation between the tests of frustration and the 
academic underachievement ratio was 0.715. This multiple correla- 
tion was determined by the Wherry-Doolittle method, which was 
devised to determine which of the experimental tests contributed 
more to the significance of the multiple correlation than they de- 
tracted in the way of chance error. Nine test scores were found to 
contribute to the significance of the multiple correlation between 
the combined tests and academic underachievement more than they 
detracted by adding chance error. Since the multiple correlation was 
statistically significant, it seemed that there was a definite tendency 
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for the students, who were not achieving scholastically what was 
predicted for them on the basis of their intelligence, to show more 
frustration on the experimental tests than did the students who were 
more nearly operating at their predicted level of academic efficiency. 

Since the chief interest in this study concerned the problem of why 
students do not achieve as high an academic status as would be ex- 
pected of them on the basis of their intelligence, it was thought 
desirable to attempt to predict underachievement from the properly 
weighted tests of frustration. To do this, the experimental frustration 
scores of two subjects—one drawn at random from a group of stu- 
dents rated by their instructor as most susceptible to frustration, and 
one similarly drawn from the least frustrated group—were used. 
Carrying out the necessary mathematical steps in the prediction equa- 
tion, the individual from the first group had a predicted scholastic 
underachievement ratio of 1.794, while the individual from the second 
group had one of 1.154. Since a scholastic underachievement ratio 
greater than 1.00 indicates definite scholastic underachievement, it 
is clear that the first subject mentioned above was predicted as doing 
poorer work in relation to his ability than was the second subject. 
This was found to be the actual case when their scholastic under- 
achievement ratios were computed from their intelligence and grades. 
Thus, it seems logical to conclude that there is a relationship between 
scholastic underachievement and frustratability; that is, the students 
who are most easily frustrated are most likely to do poorer academic 


work than would be expected of them on a basis of their intelligence 


alone. 


DISCUSSION 


It is obviously unsound to base any far-reaching conclusions on 
such limited data. Furthermore, the impracticability of trying to 
administer such a series of complicated experimental tests to prospec- 
tive students is beyond question. That the phenomenon known as 
frustration is related to scholastic underachievement is clearly es- 
tablished with the sample used in this study. Therefore, it would seem 
that the next step would be to obtain some measures of frustration 
that could be more easily administered and which might even be used 
as part of a battery of paper and pencil tests employed in selecting 
future college students. 

A step in this direction may be noted by the fact that the multiple 
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correlation between the combined tests of frustration and the emo- 
tional adjustment score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory was 0.551. 
It is also interesting to note that the emotional adjustment score on 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory correlated 0.424 with scholastic under- 
achievement. It would, therefore, seem that the emotional adjustment 
score on the Bell test is a fairly good predictor of academic under- 
achievement, but far less predictive than the experimental tests of 
frustration used in this study, although the Bell test has the distinct 
advantage of being very easy to administer and score. In all, there 
seems to be a striking relationship between emotional maladjustment 
and frustration, on the one hand, and failure to perform scholastically 
at a level predicted from intelligence, on the other. 

Perhaps the principal reasons why tests of personality have not 
been very useful in the past may be found in the fact that the prospec- 
tive students can easily fabricate their responses and also because the 
factor of intelligence has not been taken into account. If, in lieu of 
relating personality factors directly to grades or intelligence, the 
personnel administrator were to relate such factors to a ratio of 
attained achievement to predicted achievement (from intellectual 
variables, such as grades and intelligence), the resulting correlations 
would probably tend to be more meaningful and significant. At least 
it is clear that such personality variables as emotional maladjustment 
and frustration are related to academic underachievement and should 
be kept clearly in mind when attempting to assay the problem of 
scholastic prediction. 


SUMMARY 


Several tests of frustration were employed in this study to see to 
what extent the students who were easily frustrated tended to do 
poorer scholastic work than would be predicted for them on a basis 
of their intelligence. Experimental tests of frustration were used 
which yielded measures of aggression, regression, and varying types 
of response to motor conflicts. In addition, several standard measures 
of personality were employed. The ratio of a student’s grades to the 
gtades predicted for him on the basis of his intelligence was used 
as the principal criterion. Using male college freshmen and sopho- 
mores enrolled in a course in remedial study, it was found that the 
students who had the greatest amount of scholastic underachievement 
had also the most emotional maladjustment and frustration. Sig- 
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nificant zero-order and multiple correlations were obtained be- 
tween the tests of frustration and academic underachievement. In 
two test cases selected at random it was found that by using a regres- 
sion equation, which was made up of the properly weighted scores 
on the frustration tests, it was possible actually to predict academic 
underachievement. Since the frustration tests were very complicated 
pieces of apparatus, they could not be easily employed in the general 
selection of college students. They might be employed in such cases 
as present unusual features, however, particularly if there exists a 
marked discrepancy between intelligence and high school marks. On 
the whole, the study points to two conclusions: (1) There is a 
relationship between frustration and scholastic underachievement, and 
(2) there is a need for employing some measure of personality ad- 
justment in the selection of college students. At the present time the 
author is working on some paper and pencil tests of frustration, 
which may do more expediently that which was demonstrated by 
the experimental tests used in this study. 







































Function of Achievement and Aptitude Test- 
ing of College Students—with Cautions 


EDWARD S. JONES 


OLLEGE administrators tend to take two general attitudes regard- 
C ing the use and development of achievement and aptitude test- 
ing in the college. Many are now ready to approve a thorough program 
of testing, in fact may go much farther in their endorsement of testing 
than technically trained psychologists. Others possess such skepticism 
that they prefer to do without testing entirely. They may have wit- 
nessed abuses of testing or gross carelessness in its evaluation. What 
then are the values in a program of aptitude testing, and what pre- 
cautions should be observed? Fifteen years of aptitude testing at the 
University of Buffalo have led us to the conviction that a program of 
testing is highly desirable but that certain cautions are necessary. It 
is just as possible to “‘over-sell’” the technique as to neglect it entirely. 
The following values of testing are considered, with limitations or 
cautions connected with each. 

1. The testing program can give a good gauge of the rise or fall of 
the intelligence level of student population over a period of years. 
A median (50%) score one year may be equal to a 40% score two 
or three years later, as occurred in one of the colleges of the University 
of Buffalo when entrance standards were tightened. It would be 
interesting if one could confirm our tentative suggestion that mere 
publicity, good football records, or tuition increases bring a drop in 
the level of ability of the students in a college, whereas extensive 
scholarship offerings, radical new developments in a curriculum or 
improvements in faculty gradually improve the scholarship average. 
Visitation of high schools by admissions officers may increase or lower 
the freshman level according to the emphasis of the officer. It might 
be worth while to disentangle all the various influences, but it would 
not be simple. The same techniques might have different effects in 
different types of colleges, and according to the locality. 

Various reports and hints from studies suggest that for the average 
college there has been intellectual deterioration of entering students. 
As we dip farther into the population—as we take not 1%, as in 
the past century, but from 5 to 10% of the youth of the 18 year 
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level—we are bound to include many who cannot assimilate abstrac- 
tions at the former rate. Textbook companies agree that this change 
has taken place. Some are even talking about putting out “moron level” 
college texts. 

One should be cautious not to be over-influenced by temporary 
changes. Also the ease of a particular test may vary from one decade 
to the next. Some kinds of test items go out of style, so that a test 
devised 10 years ago. may actually be somewhat unfair to a present 
freshman class. An illustration is the excellent Sones-Harry High 
School Content Test devised in 1929, but still widely used. The 
same score today may indicate a higher achievement than it would 
have soon after the test was published. 

2. Standardized national tests may give indications of strong and 
weak points of students on a particular campus. For example, the 
University of Buffalo has shown strength in science, mathematics and 
foreign language. It has been moderately strong in English and rela- 
tively weak in history and art, on the basis of tests standardized on 
the same populations. It is enlightening to know the weaknesses and 
strengths of a particular college, and if there is a serious deficiency 
in background in a particular area of culture, this can be remedied. 

However, perhaps it is desirable to have variability in colleges. Our 
college has catered particularly to pre-medical, pre-dental and other 
scientifically inclined groups. There is no reason why intellectual 
ability should have the same pattern or emphasis in various colleges 
offering the same degree and similar courses. Urban colleges might 
well differ from small colleges in rural areas, a rich man’s school 
from a poor man’s. 

Occasionally, one sees in writing the implication that a psychological 
examination is a true measure of the quality of teaching in a particular 
college, whereas, as Ben Wood has often indicated, the average score 
for that college may have little to do with what the college has taught. 
It may be merely a reflection of the standards of admission of students. 
A college with numerous scholarships, selecting mainly from the 
upper fifth or tenth of high school classes, will naturally exhibit an 
excellent record in any general testing program whether in the fresh- 
man year or later. It is very difficult to find tests which have been 
standardized on the same quality of students in the different classes 
of college. 

3. Aptitude and performance testing are perhaps particularly im- 
portant in evaluating individuals, in directing them into curricula 
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which fit their abilities. Some educators would insist that college 
students should be given courses in fields in which their aptitudes 
show weakness; others would argue in favor of bolstering and enlarg- 
ing fields of strength. This writer takes an intermediate position. 
There is no value in torturing a girl with mathematics, after two or 
three years of futile struggle in high school, if she is planning on 
the teaching of history, Latin or art. However, if she is even consider- 
ing strongly a major in science or social science (sociology, psychology, 
economics) some further training in mathematics is highly desirable— 
at least a course in statistics in addition to intermediate algebra. If 
there are 7m portant weak spots these should be strengthened and not 
glossed over. Perhaps we may still use the first two years of college 
to strengthen or fill out weak spots in a student’s general education, 
after which almost exclusive emphasis should be placed on developing 
the strong drives he may have possessed. 

A caution is in order in connection with all schedule arrangements, 
even when all high school records and college aptitude tests are avail- 
able for inspection: the interests of students should not be taken too 
seriously. A student who says he likes languages, or a particular 
science, may have had a striking teacher in one of these areas, may 
have advanced far beyond his normal rate of accomplishment. For 
example, a student in chemistry is fired with enthusiasm because of 
his chemistry teacher. He may even have built good hobby equipment 
in chemistry at his home. But if mathematically he shows repeated 
weakness, which is not critical in the average descriptive high school 
science, but is seriously damaging to college advancement in this sub- 
ject, he should be warned against attempting to specialize in the field. 

It is often possible to present evidence in a half hour interview 
which will change the interest trend of a student. Frequently, the 
parental urge is harder to combat than that of a student. The various 
interest finders and interest blanks (e.g. that of Strong) may help 
to convince parents of the inaptness of a particular interest. Often, 
however, such interest finders are on the wrong side, and may confuse 
the issue. One man, for example, who intended to be an engineer 
because of the urge of his father, and whose interest blanks pointed 
in this direction, tried for two years in mathematics and science courses 
to conquer the elements of engineering, but it was beyond hope. In 
such courses he averaged a ‘“‘D,”’ whereas in languages and social 
sciences he made consistent ‘‘B’” grades. It took a near neurotic 
break-down in the boy to convince the parent that both of them 
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had been on the wrong track. It is significant that E. K. Strong is 
much less dogmatic about the use of his test than are some who use it, 

4, Aptitude and general intellectual tests can frequently be used 
‘in connection with discipline, with probation students and with those 
wanting to take unusually heavy schedules. Naturally, the entire 
handling of a student who has been warned of failure will vary 
according to the ability level of that student. An occasional student 
should be congratulated for making a ‘‘D”’ average, as this represents 
the apparent level of his ability. Another student of ‘“C’ average 
ability can be criticized for lack of efficiency. In general, we have 
found that for the average standardized test, a student at the 90th 


percentile value (i.e., just below the upper ten per cent of his group) - 


will make an aptitude test score twice as good as a student at the 10th 
percentile level. Naturally, the superior ability group should be mo- 
tivated to attain a higher level of grades. 

The aptitude test frequently makes it possible to detect the ‘‘nice 
boy or girl” type of student from high school, the person who has 
docilely pleased all teachers by a winning manner or a submissive 
streak and whose high school record is far ahead of tested ability. 
The college must be considerate of such individuals, though they are 
usually hopeless in the more difficult curricula. 

It is the writer's opinion that aptitude tests can always be used 
with benefit in building schedules of courses, and in dealing with 
probation cases. They help one primarily to individualize education, 
more than any technique or method we have devised in education, 
whereas most of our emphasis is in generalizing and stereotyping 
education similarly for all. 

However, there is a danger in reading too much into tests. Occa- 
sionally, a low aptitude test is the result of poor high school training 
in a particular area. One student who was relatively deficient in 
mathematics had taken only two high school mathematics courses, 
one under a very incompetent person. Under a stimulating college 
teacher he became proficient in mathematics. We should keep in 
mind that aptitude testing must include the consideration of previous 
opportunities for achievement. 

5. We have referred to aptitude testing as distinct from achieve- 
ment testing. Ideally if there is a valid difference we should be more 
interested in aptitudes of future potential ability, but there are only 
a few test measurements where the distinction can truly be made. For 
example, a few years ago we found that the best normal measure of 
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achievement in a mathematical problems test was the number of items 
worked correctly. However, the best actual prediction of future 
success in science was the number of problems tried. It seemed as 
though the boy or girl who had the temerity to try a fair number of 
problems at least has some confidence, and an interest in going 
ahead. Actual correctness was not as valuable for prediction as the 
inclination to try something. 

For the most part, however, we can only measure an aptitude for 
some ability through a present degree of achievement. Potential 
vocabulary, other things being equal, is probably proportional to 
present vocabulary. Very young students may, however, shoot ahead 
in their vocabulary more than older students. Aptitude evaluation 
should also take into consideration previous opportunities for educa- 
tion as well as the age of the student. 

6. To what extent should a personnel officer, including a registrar, 
place students deliberately in snap courses? This is the only intelligent 
thing to do so long as we take in students of inferior ability, and few 
colleges can side-step this responsibility. It is not difficult to arrange 
courses in order of the severity of grading them and the quality of 
students electing them, and to enroll weak students in easily graded 
courses or curricula. Entire departments vary as much as do colleges. 
However, we should be thoroughly honest with students. For example, 
extra chemistry or physics courses, beyond requirements, are usually 
preferred by medical schools to additional courses in biology which 
are, however, easier for the average student. An “A” in a biology 
course may actually be of less value than a “C” in physical chemistry, 
so far as selection in a medical school is concerned. We should frankly 
inform students accordingly. 

7. To what extent should scholarships be based on, or influenced 
by, high scores in aptitude tests? This is an interesting point, and one 
not simply answered. Ordinarily, I should be inclined to say that no 
high scholarships should be given because of high aptitude test 
scores alone, or ideally because of high school accomplishment alone. 
The previous high school record, should, of course, remain the main 
criterion of effort and ability for college success. However, an oc- 
casional high school student, well recommended and with good high 
school grades, falls very low in aptitude testing, and investigation 
shows that the courses chosen in high school or the particular teacher- 
adviser-parent relationship has been unusually favorable. These peo- 
ple have difficulty in meeting college standards, and only a few have 
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sufficient grit to make a good record. Recently, a student with low apti- 
tude test scores and an inferior high school record managed to come out 
very well in a pre-medical training course and was accepted in medi- 
cine. We believe that this will not happen more than once in a 
hundred times. The sequel in this particular case is that the boy 
disregarded his health in his unusual upsurge of effort and is now 
in a tuberculosis sanitarium. 

8. The aptitude test record is usually a good measure of later 
success all through college, and correlates fairly well with final honors 
status. However, there are many exceptions to the expected high 
relationship. When students reach the senior year some of the medi- 
ocre type blossom into research enthusiasts, or are exceptionally mo- 
tivated by a particular professor or subject matter field. One girl who 
made remarkable progress from her freshman to her senior year said 
that she wanted to know enough to refute one of the professors in 
the department of her choice with whom she did not agree. 

The stability of a particular test score or type of measurement has 
usually been taken for granted, largely perhaps because of the high 
stability of the original Binet testing as reported by Terman and 
others. Such constancy of intelligence has probably been over-stated. 
Frequently, high school graduates still have, as appendages to their 
records, half-hour group test I.Q. measurements that have been com- 
puted when they were freshmen and are totally unsound evaluations 
for college entrance. The tests themselves may have been carelessly 
given, but the main difficulty is that such tests have put too much 
emphasis on speed, and young inexperienced students may be too 
cautious. Then again, high school students grow at different rates of 
speed and are affected by varying influences in the home and on the 
street. 

Two experiences at the University of Buffalo have convinced us 
that even college students may change their relative scores consider- 
ably from the first to a later testing. Several seniors were induced to 
take an American Council Examination similar to the one taken 
when they were freshmen. Some did not change appreciably their 
relative percentile standing, compared to freshmen; others advanced 
markedly during the three year period of growth, nearly doubling 
raw scores. Then again, the Moss test for medical aptitude has been 
re-administered to nearly a hundred students who were not admitted 
to Medical schools after the first testing. A few retain about the 
same national percentile score the second time, the majority advance 
15 to 20 points on the national scale while some improve their rating 
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as much as 40 percentile points. Tentatively, it appears that those who 
gain the most have been the most wide-awake. Often however, they 
have learned the trick of timing themselves more accurately so that 
they can get through all parts even superficially rather than a part of 
the test with excessive care. The stability of aptitude measures is 
perhaps even more doubtful than that of a general intelligence test, 
since such aptitudes are narrower and can be affected more easily by 
training. 

9. In a few university centers at present, achievement tests are given 
in order to determine placement of freshmen in advanced courses 
or on the sub-freshman level. The question is now being raised, 
“Why should not the particularly able students be given extra college 
credit?” If they are more advanced than the average they deserve 
college credit in proportion to their advanced standing. 

A caution is in order in connection with all such accelerating. Al- 
though the logic may be on the side of the provision for college credit, 
this is quite dubious without the thorough consent of the departments 
concerned, as some colleges are now discovering. Nearly all aptitude 
testing is of the short form variety, and many professors feel that 
such tests are limited in their objectives. Oral discussion in a language, 
essay writing, and other measures are omitted from evaluations. Col- 
lege credit is guarded by scholars who are reared in established tradi- 
tions, and educational administrators are not warranted in disregard- 
ing these traditions. 

In summary, aptitude and achievement testing is making for itself 
a secure and respectable place in college administration. It need not 
be elaborate; on the other hand, it should not be managed by totally 
untrained or over-enthusiastic testers. Just as one may pay for super- 
ficial examining from quack physicians and get almost worthless 
results from a “look down the throat,”’ half-trained psychologists can 
introduce gross errors of interpretation by an hour’s test. The half 
hour I.Q. group tests in many high schools, for example, may be 
doing more harm than good. If mental examining is worth anything, 
it is worthy of skilled handling by experts who are aware of the 
numerous pitfalls. Many tests are still in the research stage, partic- 
ularly those dealing with personality and adjustment. We do not yet 
know how to use them, and some of the results are contradictory. 
A personnel questionnaire can never be taken at face value; it must 
always be interpreted in the light of other things. Altogether, the 
cautions in connection with testing are fully as important as the test 
results themselves. 
































Remedial English at the College Level 


W. S. GUILER AND J. HELEN CAMPBELL 


:.. a large proportion of college freshmen need remedial work 
in the fundamentals of English usage has been made apparent 
by a number of analytical studies. The nature and extent of the most 
prevalent errors in usage revealed by these studies are exhibited in 
Table I. Unless these deficiencies are overcome, they impose serious 
handicaps on the learner. They will hinder the student’s progress in 
the freshman course in English composition. Moreover, these defi- 
ciencies will tend to influence negatively the student’s marks in con- 
tent courses taught by instructors who are at all sensitive to errors in 
English usage. The purpose of this article is to report the procedures 
utilized and the results attained in a remedial program designed to 
meet the needs of retarded freshmen who were enrolled in the School 
of Education at Miami University in the fall of 1942. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The data on which the study is based were derived from scores 
made on the Guiler-Campbell Analytical Survey Test in English 
Fundamentals,? which was given just before the project began and 
later on after the program was completed. This test covers seven 
phases of English usage: spelling, capitalization, punctuation, sen- 
tence organization, sentence structure, grammatical usage, and gram- 
matical terminology. 


PROCEDURES 


Selecting the Students. The selection of the remedial students con- 
stituted the first step in the program. The students were chosen on 
the basis of scores made on the analytical survey test to which refer- 
ence was made in the paragraph above. The students selected were 


7W. S. Guiler: (a) “Analysis of Capitalization Errors,’ English Journal, 
20:21-26; (b) ‘Analysis of Punctuation Errors," Educational Method, 10:425-29; 
(c) “Difficulties Encountered by High-school Graduates in the Use of Pronouns,” 
School Review, 39:622-26; (d) ‘Difficulties Encountered by High-school Graduates 
in the Use of Verbs,” School Review, 40:455-59. 

* Published by the Harrison Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE I 
PREVALENCE OF TYPE ERRORS IN ENGLISH USAGE 











ERROR 
Principces OF Usace with Wuicu Dirricutty Was ENCOUNTERED Quortent* 
Principles of Capitalization Usage—649 College Freshmen 
1. Capitalization of abstract words when strongly personified............. 96 
2. Names of holidays and days of special observance...........00ee0eeeee 32 
3. Names for the Bible and other sacred books. .............eseceeeeeees 38 
4. Words derived from the names of groups of persons and organizations... . 28 
5. First word and all important words ina title... .............. cece e eee 25 
6. Names of groups of persons and organizations................eeeeeeees 21 
Principles of Punctuation Usage—640 College Freshmen 
1. Colon after an expression which serves as a formal introduction to the 
EER LLL LOLLY CR PEER 73 
2. Semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence that are joined by a 
I 5 ios 00005 090 oes boeciaastadesniannieani ees 67 
3. Semicolon between coordinate clauses that are not joined by a conjunction 50 
4. Aposteogne 00 Genete COMETOCTIOR. «6... oc ic ccvccccesecccovercsvenss 32 
5. Comma after a dependent clause when it precedes the main clause....... +32 
6. Comma to separate the clauses of a compound sentence when the clauses 
are joined by a coordinate conjunction. ............ 0 cc cece cece eeeeees 28 
4. Comma or commas to set off words of direct address...............: 7 24 
SB. Apostropine 06 COMORES POORINMION. 66.0 ck ccc cccesccscccccceccctveees 23 
Principles of Verb Usage—625 College Freshmen 
1. General truths or statements that are still true are put in the present tense 65 
2. The present participle should be used only to denote an action consistent 
with the time of action of the main verb. .............ccceeeeeeeeeees -59 
3. A collective noun is singular when considered as a whole and plural when 
Se OCT OI I II vg ooo 3:6. 0 ci 0v sac anvendeucceeemeees 56 
4. The tense of the verb in the principal clause governs the tense of the verb 
ip I so nace csiacdcntavisinscisanieaciersens 46 
5. Infinitives are in the present tense unless they represent an action earlier 
than: that Ob the matt Vee iie:002.0.socooniecnaviewcecnn oes neuanecames 43 
6. A compound subject made up of two singular nouns joined by “or” or 
GE OE NE OF © IE WI inn cnc sicctc cence esenedctccun 32 
7. The verb in a relative clause agrees in number with the antecedent of the 
er rer rr 32 
8. Acompound subject made up of both singularand plural nouns joined by “or” 
or “nor™ is followed by a verb which agrees in number with the nearer noun 29 
g. A verb agrees in number with its subject in spite of the number of the 
NOUN OE HOUNS WHICH INECEVERE 6 5.55. ciscnca< xa nd sciniesccirecsranensoucoes 24 
Principles of Pronoun Usage—625 College Freshman 
1. A pronoun must have only one antecedent to which it might seem to refer 68 
2. The antecedent of a pronoun must be clearly expressed..............+.. 67 
3. A noun or pronoun used in apposition agrees in case with its antecedent. . +24 
4. Reference words like “this,” “that,” “which,” and “it” should be used to 
SUTURE Gb SE I IN ooo v0. kidesnndcrnvaniouacencees .60 
5. A reference pronoun agrees in number with the nearer noun when the ante- 
cedent is made up of a singular and a plural noun joined by “or™ or “nor”. . 47 
6. The possessive case must be used for a noun or pronoun modifyinga gerund =. 41 
7. The nominative case should be used: (a) for the subject of a verb; (b) for the 
predicate noun after “is,” “was,” etc.; (c) after the gerund “being”; (d) after 
such expressions as “appears to be,” “seems to be,” etc............+0005 .30 
8. The objective case should be used: (a) for the object of a verb; (b) for the 
object of a preposition; (c) for the objective complement of an infinitive... 24 





* The error quotient for each usage was computed by dividing the number of errors made 
by the number of chances to make errors. 
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those having the lowest test scores. The average percentile rank of 
these students, based on the distribution of the English test scores 
for all Miami University freshmen, was 43. Of the one hundred 
fourteen students who were enrolled in the remedial project when the 
work began, eighty-eight remained to complete the work. The other 
twenty-six students either did not complete the work, or transferred 
to another institution or to another division of the university, or 
withdrew from college. The results presented in a later section of this 
report have to do with the attainments of the eighty-eight students 
who remained to complete the program. 

Organizing and Administering the Remedial Program. The second 
step in the project consisted in the organization and administration 
of a systematic program of remedial instruction. Remedial periods 
were scheduled at four o’clock and at five o’clock on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The students were required 
to attend the classes three periods each week until they had com- 
pleted the work; however, they were free to choose either the four 
o'clock or the five o'clock hour on any three of the days mentioned 
above. The attendance requirements for the remedial groups were the 
same as for all classes in the university. 

The project covered four phases of English usage: capitalization, 
punctuation, sentence structure, and grammatical usage. The work 
within each unit was organized on an individualized group-instruction 
basis. In order to meet individual needs certain procedures were 
followed. First, the students were required to do remedial work only 
in those units in which they were weak, as determined by their scores 
on the various phases of the preliminary analytical survey test. Second, 
before the students began remedial work in any of the units, they 


were given a diagnostic test in order to discover their individual , 


difficulties. The specific needs of a limited number of students in one 
of the units are shown in Table II. The crosses in the table indicate 
the particular principles in which individual students displayed ap- 
plicational weakness. Third, each student kept a record of his own 
shortcomings, as revealed by analysis of his own diagnostic test 
papers. This record served to focus attention on study and practice 
needs. Fourth, the class work was organized on the basis of learning 
needs. When a majority of the students displayed weakness in a 
given usage, group instruction was employed; when only a few stu- 
dents experienced a given difficulty, instruction and practice were 
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organized for the particular students concerned. Fifth, the class work 
consisted in direct teaching and abundant practice centered on the 
particular usages which caused difficulty. This direct teaching and 
practice were facilitated through the use of a book entitled Remedial 
English® in which the materials are arranged in a way that makes it 





TABLE II 


PRINCIPLES OF PUNCTUATION USAGE WITH WHICH DIFFICULTY 
WAS ENCOUNTERED BY FIFTEEN REMEDIAL STUDENTS 























is 
Bo 
Dg Fa 
Numasr or STUDENT nes 
Principte wiTH Wuicu Dirricutty a 3 
Was ENCOUNTERED 5 zg 
aoe 
az 
am 
1}2/3]4|] 5/6] 7] 8] 9 |rojr1)12/13/14/15] Z 
1. Question mark after a question... .| x x|x 3 
2. Period after an abbreviation. ..... x x x|x 4 
3. Comma to separate words or 
groups of words used in a series. . . x x 2 
4. Comma after a dependent clause 
when it precedes the main clause. . x I 
5. Comma to set off an introductory 
element at the beginning of a sen- 
ER OL x x 2 
6. Comma or commas to set off words 
ere x x x} |x| |x] 5 
7. Commas to set off a parenthetical 
CNDMOARMMN ols med Sais rte deere ie x x|X x/x x 6 
8. Comma to separate a direct quota- 
tion from the rest of a sentence if 
the quotation is not a question or 
SITE x|x x x} 4 
g. Apostrophe to denote possession. .| x | x] x| x x|}x|x x x}x| 10 
10. Apostrophe to denote contraction. x x|x|/x| |x x 6 
11. Quotation marks to enclose a di- 
SR Cen res x| |x|x] |[x/x/x] |x/x/x]/x] 10 
12. Semicolon between clauses of a 
compound sentence that are not 
joined by a conjunction.......... x|x x|x Sex x Y 
13. Semicolon between clauses of a 
compound sentence that are not 
joined by a conjunctive adverb ... x|x 2 
14. Colon after an expression which 
serves as a formal introduction to 
the thought that follows......... x|x]|x|x]x]/x]/}x|/x]x/x|x]/x/x 13 
Number of Principles with Which 
Difficulty Was Encountered........ 71314/2/416/5/715/3/612]/7/8/6 





















































* Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry, Remedial English (Revised edition), 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. 
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possible for each student to obtain self-teaching and extensive practice 
on the abilities in which he is deficient. Sixth, provision was made for 
a large degree of self-administration of the remedial program. The 
organization of the self-teaching and practice materials was such that 
only a minimum amount of teacher direction was necessary. The 
teaching materials were accompanied by an abundance of illustrations, 
and the practice exercises were preceded by clear-cut directions and 
were of the objective type. Moreover, scoring-keys were available so 
that each student could score the exercises on each usage just as 
soon as he had completed them. This provision for a considerable 
degree of self-administration of the remedial program relieved the 
teacher of much routine work and thereby enabled her to use the 
time thus saved in helping individual students overcome their diff- 
culties. 

Analysis of Table II and of other tables which cannot be presented 
here reveals several facts which have distinct significance for the 
organization and administration of programs of learning and teach- 
ing in general and of a remedial program in particular. One fact is 
that each phase of usage is a composite of many specific usages. 
Punctuation, for example, is a matter of different kinds of full stops, 
such as the period, the question mark, and the exclamation point; 
different kinds of stops within the sentence, such as the comma, the 
semicolon, the colon, and the dash; and different kinds of special 
marks, such as the apostrophe and quotation marks. Nor is this all, 
for a mark may serve one function in a given type of situation and 
quite a different purpose in another type of situation. Thus, the 
comma serves one function in separating the parts of an address and 
quite a different use in setting off a subordinate clause when it precedes 
the main clause. This specific nature of the form side of expression 
holds just as true in other phases of usage. Capitalization involves 
a score or more of particularized abilities. Efficiency in verb usage 
turns out to be a matter of using correctly many verbs in their various 
tense and number forms. Likewise, mastery of pronoun usage involves 
ability to manage many pronouns in their person, gender, number, 
and case relations. 

A second fact revealed by Table II is that the learning difficulties 
which students encounter are individual and specific. This fact is 
revealed in a number of ways. First, the students varied greatly in 
the number of difficulties encountered. Reference to the table shows 
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that two students experienced difficulty in applying only two of the 
principles, while another student encountered difficulty in applying 
eight principles. Second, the principles whose application caused 
difficulty for the same number of students did not always involve the 
same students. Thus, while ten students encountered difficulty in the 
application of each of principles 9 and 11, only five of the same 
students made errors in the application of both principles. Third, the 
students who had the same number of types of difficulties did not 
always have the same types of difficulties. Thus, while Students 7 
and 9 encountered difficulty i in the application of five principles, they 
encountered difficulty in the application of only two of the same 
principles. 

A third revelation of Table II is that training must not be relied 
on to transfer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 
The table shows that five of the students who were able to use an 
apostrophe to denote contraction were unable to use the same mark 
to indicate possession. Likewise, seven of the students who were able 
to use a semicolon to separate clauses of a compound sentence that 
are joined by a conjunctive adverb experienced difficulty in using the 
same mark to separate clauses of a compound sentence that are not 
joined by a connecting word. 

Measuring Improvement. The final step in the remedial program 
consisted in measuring the amount of improvement that was made. 
In order to insure valid measurement, the same test was used both for 
preliminary and final measurement. More than four months had elapsed 
between the initial and final testing; moreover, the students had had 
no opportunity to see their preliminary test papers. The passing score 
on the final test was made several points higher than that on the pre- 
liminary test in order to counterbalance the loss in ability which is likely 
to occur after intensive study and practice have ceased. 


RESULTS 


Gain in Total Test Score. The amount of improvement made by the 
eighty-eight remedial students in terms of total test score is shown 
in Table III. Analysis of the table shows that all except nine of the 
students attained a score on the final test that was higher than the 
median score on the initial test. The median score of all the remedial 
students was raised from 72 on the initial test to 88 on the final test. 
Interpreted in terms of percentile rank based on the distribution of 
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English test scores for all Miami University freshmen, this gain in 
median score is the equivalent of an increase in percentile rank from 
43 to 73. The percentage of gain in total score from initial test to 
final test was 21.7. 

Improvement in Specific Phases of Usage. The amount of improve- 
ment made by the students in the four phases of usage included in 
the remedial program is shown in Table IV. Examination of the table 


TABLE III 
IMPROVEMENT IN TERMS OF TOTAL TEST SCORE 
































NumBeR OF STUDENTS 
Crass-INTERVALS 
Initial Test Final Test 
115-119 I 
110-114 2 
105-109 2 
100-104 2 13 
95- 99 I 6 
90 94 5 10 
85- 89 9 21 
80- 84 12 10 
75-79 12 11 
70- 74 13 6 
65- 69 II 2 
60- 64 8 
55- 59 6 2 
50- 54 4 2 
45-49 4 
40- 44 I 
35- 39 I 
30- 34 I 
Total 88 88 
Median Score! 72 88 
Percentile Rank? 43 73 
Percentage Gain*® 21.7 





1 Computed from ungrouped data. 
2 Based on distribution of scores of Miami University freshmen. 
3 Computed by dividing the actual point gain by the possible point gain. 


shows that the students made considerably less improvement in punc- 
tuation than in the other three phases. It will be observed that the 
mean initial test score was slightly higher for punctuation than for 
the other phases. This fact may account in part for the lesser gain 
made in punctuation, since the students had less opportunity to make 
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improvement in this phase than they had in the other phases. The 
lesser gain made in this unit, as compared with that made in two of 
the other units, may also be accounted for by the fact that the teacher 
supplied instruction in sentence structure and in grammatical usage 


TABLE IV 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PHASES OF USAGE INCLUDED 
IN THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM! 











U Mean INITIAL MEAN Fnac PERCENTAGE 
Piases OF UsacE Test,Score Test Score or Gatn? 
ee 10.1 12.8 27.4 
BiGRtA SOs «6. <.<:0-si00 « ede siererare 11.0 12.1 11.9 
Sentence Structure...........60% 9.2 11.8 24.2 
Grammatical Usage............. 9.1 12.0 26.4 
Pg rere 39.4 48.7 22.8 














1 All computations were based on original test scores. 
2 Percentage gains were computed by dividing the actual point gain by the possible point 


gain. 


- 


in addition to the self-teaching provided in the textbook which was 
used by the remedial students. In the punctuation and capitalization 
units this additional instruction was not supplied. 

Improvement in Terms of Intelligence Level. The amount of im- 
provement made by the remedial students classified according to 
intelligence level is recorded in Table V. The data seem to indicate 
that the level of the students’ intelligence was not a potent factor in 


TABLE V 


IMPROVEMENT MADE BY STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF INTELLIGENCE! 

















I G Mean INITIAL MEAN FINAL PERCENTAGE 
NTEBLLIGENCE GROUPS Test ScoRE Test ScoRE or Gain? 
ree 41.7 51.3 25. 
| Ere ron 38.9 47-7 21.5 
ROWESt CDI o/s c)5:s ci ceisis carats 37.4 47.2 23.0 











1 All computations were based on original test scores. 
? Percentage gains were computed by dividing the actual point gain by the possible point 
gain. 


their ability to profit from the remedial work. It should be noted, 
however, that the mean initial test score in English usage was pro- 
gtessively less from the highest intelligence classification to the low- 
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est; hence, the students in the lower intelligence classifications had 
somewhat greater opportunity to make improvement than was the 
case with the students in the next higher classification. 
Improvement in Terms of Initial Usage Status. The effect which 
initial status in English usage has on progress is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


IMPROVEMENT MADE BY STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
INITIAL USAGE ABILITY! 
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Megan INITIAL Megan Finat PgrcENTAGE 
Usacz Lever Grours Test Score Test Score or Garn? 
| are 46.7 53.1 19.2 
ESE 40.2 49-6 23.6 
ch iteserndncceane $1.3 43:3 24.6 ) 

1 All computations weze based on original test scores. 

* Percentage gains were computed by dividing the actual point gain by the possible point 
gain. } 
The major fact revealed by the table is that initial status had no { ' 
marked effect on the amount of improvement that was made. The | 

} 


smallest percentage of improvement was made by the usage group 
having the highest mean initial test score; the greatest percentage of 
improvement was made by the usage group having the lowest mean 
initial test score. A second fact is that there was wide variation in the } 
mean scores of the three usage groups both on the initial test and on 











TABLE VII 
IMPROVEMENT MADE BY INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS f 
PorntTs OF Number OF PoInts OF Number OF ‘ 
GaIn STUDENTS GaIn STUDENTS 
28 I 10 9 } 
23 I 9 5 i 
22 1 8 6 ) 
21 2 7 10 f 
20 A 6 6 % 
19 I 5 3 
18 I 4 4 | 
17 2 3 3 
16 I 2 2 
15 3 I 2 } 
14 5 re) 2 
13 I Lost 1 point 3 4 
12 4 Lost 3 points I [ 
II 8 =a ° 
Total 88 
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the final test. A third fact is that variation in English usage ability 
was much less marked at the end of the remedial program than it was 
at the beginning. 

Individual Variation in Improvement. Table VII shows the points 
of gain (or loss) made by the students in the phases of usage included 
in the remedial program. The outstanding fact revealed by the tabular 
data is that marked differences characterized the amount of improve- 
ment that was made by individual students. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The data which have been presented seem to justify the following 

statements which are made by way of summary and conclusion: 

1. Significant improvement in English usage habits may be ex- 
pected to result from a program of remediation which (a) first 
discovers the phases of usage in which individual students are 
weak, (b) then identifies the particularized usages within each 
phase which cause individual difficulty, and (c) then provides 
self-teaching and practice materials of types definitely suited to 
individual needs. 

2. The difficulties which students encounter in English usage are 
individual and specific. 

3. Students of all levels of usage ability may be expected to benefit 
from the training implied in this type of program. 

4. Intelligence did not exert a marked influence on the ability of 
the students to profit from the remedial program. 

5. Students may be expected to differ significantly in the amount 
of improvement resulting from remedial work in English usage. 














The Associate in Arts Degree in the 
Junior College 


HIRAM W. EDWARDS 


HE interest that is now centered around the Associate in Arts 

degree has its origin in a tradition that started in America in 
1642. It was in that year that Harvard College awarded the first 
bachelor’s degree to be given by any American educational institution, 
although college degrees were given several centuries earlier in 
Europe. 

Prior to the year 1200 A.D. the term ‘“‘Baccalarius” was fre- 
quently encountered. As used in academic circles, the term was 
essentially synonymous with ‘“‘apprentice,” a first stage in an educa- 
tional venture. Pope Honorius III in the year 1219 issued at Rome 
an edict which sanctioned the beginning of examinations and the 
offering of degrees. This edict established an examination for the 
degree Licentia Docendi. Originally the baccalaureate degree, the 
forerunner of our own, was awarded by students at the University of 
Paris in certain unofficial initiation ceremonies. Later when there 
came the need for differentiation between the titles of ‘doctor’ and 
“master” and when the earlier probationary stages were designated 
by the name of “bachelor,” the successive periods were called steps 
(gradus) or degrees. By the beginning of the fifteenth century in 
Europe the baccalaureate had become synonymous with matriculation. 


In England, especially at Oxford, this term indicated the completion | 


of a certain stage or degree of study. Later this attitude was character- 
istic of the early American colleges. In Oxford during the 15th century 
students normally required four years to complete the particular 
stage.of study which entitled them to the degree ‘‘bachelor of arts.” 
It took considerable courage for President Henry Dunster of Har- 
vard College on September 23, 1642 to give nine young men the first 
American degree. Such an act. was hitherto regarded as an inviolate 
function of a sovereign. For a mere college president, although backed 
up by his Board of Overseers, to usurp this function indicated the 
American attitude toward tradition and academic freedom. 
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It is interesting to note the requirements set up by Harvard for 
this first degree: 


“Every scholar that on proof is found able to translate the original 
of the Old and New Testaments into the Latin tongue, and to resolve 
them logically, and shall be imbued with the beginnings of natural 
and moral philosophy, withal being of honest life and conversation, 
and at any public act hath the approbation of the Overseers and Master 
of the College, may be invested with his first degree; but no one will 
expect this degree unless he shall have passed four years in college 
and has maintained therein a blameless life and has sedulously ob- 
served all public exercises.” 





In the 300-year period since Harvard’s epoch-making step, there 
was, until recently, a tendency toward a multiplicity of degrees. At 
present, however, the trend is toward a minimum number of degrees, 
with each degree embracing a more extensive area of learning and 
a greater variety of fields. Many colleges today are conferring only 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. ; 

The standards for the bachelor’s degree varied widely among col- 
leges. In some institutions it was conferred after students had com- 
pleted only one or more years of standard college work. In a few 
cases it was given actually by high schools. In some states it was 
possible for a fee to obtain the degree with little or no study. In some 
few instances the “university” offering such a degree consisted of a 
post office box where applications and cash were received, and diplo- 
mas were sent by mail to those seeking this type of college education. 
Laxity of legislation in certain states permits the existence today of 
a few such diploma mills. Fortunately, however, such scandalous 
conditions have been largely eliminated. Such lack of standards was 
not confined to a single district in the United States but was widely 
scattered. Central High School in Philadelphia, under a charter 
gtanted in 1849, still confers the bachelor’s degree. The establish- 
ment of regional associations of colleges was undertaken for the 
purpose of ameliorating such academic conditions. These organizations 
have contributed much to the development of reasonable standards. 

As a sidelight on the development of the bachelor’s degree, it is 
interesting to observe that when women were first admitted to the 
sacted precincts of the halls of learning, it was felt that the degree 
of bachelor was entirely inappropriate. Educational institutions racked 
their brains to find appropriate titles or degrees. For example, such 
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degrees as the following were granted: M.P.L., Mistress of Polite 
Literature; M.F.A., Mistress of Fine Arts; S.A., Sister of Arts; and 
M.A., Maid of Arts. Fortunately (or unfortunately) this practice has 
been abandoned. The terms “bachelor” and “arts” have long since 
lost their original significance and the designation “bachelor of arts” 
is conferred for the completion of a conventional four-year college 
course without respect to sex or to type of curriculum. 

This paper is particularly concerned with the Associate in Arts 
degree. While generally credited to the University of Chicago, it 
actually had its origin in Great Britain about 75 years ago. A handbook 
published in 1883 shows that there were four British colleges in 
which the Associate degree was in use. In this publication there is 
an interesting definition of a degree. The term “‘associate’’ appears 
in this definition, as follows: 

“A degree is an officially recognized gradus or step in one or more 
branches of learning, such official recognition being manifested by the 
bestowal of a title on the person by whom the step has been made. 
Of the titles bestowed, three are distinguished by their very general 
use and antiquity. These are the Bachelorship, the Mastership, and the 
Doctorate. Other titles have been introduced, as that of Graduate and 
Associate but these are granted by but comparatively few bodies. A 
degree may be held to be any title so styled, conferred by any legally 
recognized authority, and intended to distinguish it as a mark of at- 
tainment on the part of its recipient superior to those required for a 
diploma.” 


At two British institutions the Associate was conferred upon indi- 
viduals after the completion of a two-year course of study. At the 
University of Durham in 1865 there was authorized the Associate 
in Physical Science. ‘Students in physical science who shall have 
completed their course shall be admissible, by grace of the Uni- 
versity, to the academical rank of Associate in Physical Science.” 
Similarly at Yorkshire College the title of Associate was authorized. 
The term, however, was usually qualified to indicate the type of 
curriculum pursued—for example, the Associate in Engineering and 
Associate in Coal Mining. In Dublin the diploma ‘‘the Associate of 
the Royal College of Science” was given for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a three-year course. In other schools Associate in Music, in 
Science, in Theology, etc., were common associate degrees or titles. 

The term “Associate in Arts,” today’s most common Associate 
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degree, was not given in British institutions in these early days. 

The University of Chicago, the first to give the Associate degree 
in this country, was established in 1892 with four groups of colleges. 
Each of these colleges, however, was split into two divisions—an 
academic college of the usual freshman and sophomore years and a 
University college of the usual junior and senior years. This organiza- 
tion was fertile ground for the later establishment of the various 
associate degrees, the first of which was given in 1900. In the records 
of the University at this time there were included several arguments 
for encouraging throughout other schools a movement to establish the 
associate degree for a two-year college course. These are as follows: 


‘1, Many students will find it convenient to give up college work at 
the end of the sophomore year; 

2. many students who would not otherwise do so, will undertake at 
least two years of college work; 

3. the professional schools will be able to raise their standards for 
admission, and in any case many who desire a professional educa- 
tion will take the first two years of college work; 

4, many academies and high schools will be encouraged to develop 
higher work; 

5. many colleges which have not the means to do the work of the 
junior and senior years will be satisfied under this arrangement 
to do the lower work.” 


Since the first publicly established junior college was organized 
in 1902 and since there were very few private colleges with a junior 
college department, it can be readily seen that the introduction of 
the Associate degree in the junior college was recent. 

The Lewis Institute of Chicago opened in 1896 as a junior college— 
perhaps the first private junior college. It later metamorphosed to the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. In 1901 this institution issued its 
first associate degrees. Later (in 1904) it conferred the degree of 
Associate in Arts. . 

Of particular interest to Californians is the record of the erstwhile 
Baptist School called ‘California College of Oakland” which was 
established in 1862. Observing the sentiment at the University of 
Chicago, there was written in the Oakland College catalogue for 1900 
the following: 


“The University of Chicago has created the degree of Associate 
of Arts, Associate of Science, and the Associate of Letters, to be 
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bestowed upon students who have completed six years of work above 
entrance to the High School. . . . California College has taken the 
same step. Beginning with August it will offer two new courses of 
study, the one leading to the degree of Associate of Arts, the other 
to the Associate of Letters.” 


Stephens College is apparently the first private junior college still 
in existence which has conferred the Associate degree. This was first 
done in 1912. The Junior College of Kansas City conferred the degree 
“Associate in Arts’ in 1916 and is probably the first public junior 
college with this distinction. 

California junior colleges have contributed more to the develop- 
ment of the junior college movement than any other group in the 
nation. You are all familiar, I am sure, with the recommendation in 
1931 by the California Junior College that the State Board of Educa- 
tion recognize graduation from the public junior colleges by the award 
of ‘Associate in Arts.” In 1932 the State Board adopted the recom- 
mendation to take effect on July 1, 1932. 

No review of this subject, however brief, could fail to recognize 
the contributions made by Dr. William Snyder of the Los Angeles 
Junior College. His vision of the part that the junior colleges could 
play, particularly in the field of terminal education, was responsible for 
the foundation of a new era in the education of young men and 
women. He pointed out the advantages of adding dignity to the 
completion of a two-year college course, whether of a terminal or 
pre-professional character, through the conferring of the title “‘As- 
sociate in Arts.” 

Some of you will also remember that the Carnegie Commission 
recommended in its report ‘State Higher Education in California” 
the granting of the title Associate in Arts and that the Regents of 
the University of California should give similar authorization within 
their jurisdiction. 

Certainly one of the most important developments in this movement 
took place in the fall of 1941 when the Academic Senate of the Uni- 
versity of California voted to abandon the former Junior Certificate 
given in certain of its colleges and to award the degree ‘Associate in 
Arts” in its stead. An official announcement is in part as follows: 


“Acting on the recommendation of junior college and state college 
officials and of the State Conference on Higher Education, the Aca- 
demic Senate of the University of California has voted to make the 
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Associate in Arts degree, now awarded by the junior colleges, a degree 
which the University of California will also grant in its largest colleges 
beginning with the year 1941-’42, 

“The Associate in Arts degree will be awarded to all students who 
complete the first two years of work at the University with a grade 
average of not less than “C” and who have satisfied the requirements 
of the previously awarded junior certificate in the colleges concerned. 

“The purpose of the degree is to accentuate the function of the first 
two years of college in general education rather than specialized educa- 
tion and to give to those who withdraw from college at this point 
some significant recognition of the course of studies they have com- 
pleted. It will be awarded in the colleges of Letters and Science, and 
Commerce, at Berkeley; and in the colleges of Letters and Science, 
Applied Arts, and Business Administration at Los Angeles. 

“Just as is now the case with the Bachelor’s degree, the Associate in 
Arts degree will signify the completion of a curriculum, Whether the 
student is prepared to go beyond the Associate in Arts degree in a 
particular specialized field of upper division study will depend upon 
the nature of the courses he has taken and the ability he has demon- 
strated. The same now holds for those who have won the bachelor’s 
degree and are considering graduate studies. Specific requirements for 
a field of advanced study must be met in addition to the requirements 
for either the Associate in Arts degree or the Bachelor's degree, if they 
have not been satisfied by courses already taken. However, students 
satisfying general university requirements, who have won the Asso- 
ciate in Arts degree either at the University of California or elsewhere, 
may register as upper division students while preparing themselves for 
a specific major.” 

In announcing the new degree, President Sproul stated that this 
action on the part of the Academic Senate represents just one of a 
number of steps that are being taken to integrate better the work of 
the University with other units of the educational system of the 
State, particularly the junior colleges. 

One more point needs to be made before the conclusion of this 
paper. This relates to the present attitude of some of the accrediting 
agencies towards the granting of the Associate degree. 

Two national church agencies have formulated standards for junior 
colleges. One of these recommends the Associate degree; the other 
does not prohibit such degrees. 

The New England Association does not mention degrees, although 
four of the eight member colleges give the Associate in Arts degree. 
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A similar situation is found in the Middle States Association. The 
attitude of the North Central Association is apparently against the 
granting of degrees by the junior colleges; consequently, about half 
of the 52 colleges included do not confer the Associate degree or title 
because of the adverse attitude of the accrediting association. 

The Southern Association was at first opposed to the issuance of 
degrees by the junior colleges, but is now willing to permit the 
practice. 

The Northwest Association makes no reference to degrees in its 
statement of standards. Nearly all of the junior colleges under its 
supervision give degrees or titles. 

In general, it may be said that the accrediting associations have been 
slow to encourage the conferring of degrees by junior colleges. It 
may also be said, however, that present indications point to more 
support of this movement in the future. Certainly there is no adequate 
reason why all junior colleges should not confer the Associate degree 
in one field or another, in terminal, pre-professional, or liberal arts 
fields of study, to those of their students who successfully complete 
the requirements prescribed. 
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UCH is heard nowadays of personnel work in American colleges, 

M and in many instances, a new position has been created—that 
of director of personnel. This director is usually a highly trained 
specialist with a knowledge of psychology, skill in administering and 
interpreting tests, and a fund of information regarding vocational 
aptitudes and opportunities. This new emphasis, however, does not 
mean that personnel work is something new and different that has 
been created by executive order to fill a need heretofore non-existent. 
It is rather the outgrowth of activities formally organized or in- 
formally practiced to assist students in solving their personal problems 
of whatsoever nature. The director of personnel is expected to co- 
ordinate and centralize, not to monopolize the college counseling pro- 
gram. 
Here at Humboldt State College, our experience has perhaps been 
typical. Counseling activities have been carried on by individual 
faculty members and by members of the administrative staff in regard 
to program-making, housing, health, economic, social, and academic 
problems. It was to co-ordinate the activities of these individual mem- 
bers of the staff, to secure a fuller use of the information available, and 
to minimize the overlapping of effort that the President of the college 
appointed a Personnel Committee in the spring of 1941. Lacking 
the facilities for a centralized personnel office with a salaried director 
in charge, this committee has been set up to serve the same functions 
insofar as possible upon our campus where a small enrollment makes 
a closely integrated program possible and practicable. 
Members of this committee are the Dean of Men, the Dean of 
Women, the Director of Teacher Training, the Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, the Registrar and Placement Secretary, and the President. 


I, PHILOSOPHY OF COUNSELING 


The personnel program is motivated by two underlying principles: 
(a) That academic success is not a matter of intelligence alone, 
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but results from many factors and conditions. If it is one of the 
primary functions of the college to promote scholastic excellence, 
these other influences become a proper sphere for investigation and 
guidance. 

(b) That academic success by no means insures either professional 
success or happiness, either one of which may be undermined by such 
factors as personality or health. 

These two principles emphasize the aim of all of our counseling— 
the happy adjustment of the individual to college and to life. This 
adjustment incorporates vocational, academic, economic, psychological, 
sexual, physical, spiritual, and social factors, any one of which may 
upset the personality balance. Seldom is the disturbance confined to 
one area, however. Economic stringency, for example, may compel a 
student to work a long shift so that he has no time for social life; he 
may neglect his studies or develop a persecution complex. Or again, 
poor health may be at the root of a student’s scholastic failure or 
social maladjustment.’ 

These intricate inter-relationships indicate immediately the fre- 
quent need for referring cases to more than one counselor. In this 
connection, Dr. Bell states: “The ideal program requires that every 
member of the college faculty have the student personnel point of 
view and participate in some phase of counseling, but that specialists 
be available for caring for students who have problems which require 
the services of persons skilled in various phases of human relation- 
ships. This is particularly true of health problems, both physical and 
mental.’’ 

In our small college where the faculty members come to know the 
students rather well, the personnel point of view (which Dr. Bell 
contrasts with the instructional point of view) has quite thoroughly 
pervaded the atmosphere of the institution. But we have not always 
fully utilized the resources which are available. There is the case of 
the young woman who is reported to have fainted three times either 
in class or on the campus, yet it was several months later that the 
Director of Health learned of it quite by chance, and referred her case 
to the College Physician. Sometimes students have withdrawn from 


*See Williamson, E. G., H. P. Longstaff, and J. M. Edmunds, ‘Counseling Arts 
College Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1935, 19:111-124. 

* Bell, Hugh M. An Outline of the Student Personnel Program of Chico State 
College, p. 2. 
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college who might have been salvaged if they had been sent to the 
Dean of Women or the Dean of Men or to some other person for 
help with a specific problem. Sometimes faculty members might have 
eliminated some of their square pegs by referring them to the pro- 
fessor of psychology who is equipped to give diagnostic or vocational 
interest tests, or to the librarians who have available reliable vocational 
information. 

Although it is desirable to have every member a counselor, as has 
been pointed out, some warning signals have been raised which might 
bear repeating here: 

The function of the counselor is not so much to give advice as to 
assist the student to think through his problems to a tenable conclu- 
sion. 

The counselor should recognize his own limitations and refer the 
student to other individuals having knowledge of a particular field, 
or refer the case to other staff members for special help. 

Sometimes in the enthusiasm for counseling, too much emphasis 
may be placed upon the student’s problems which may loom so large 
as to develop undesirable introvertive traits. A maintenance of per- 
spective, a realization of his own normalcy may sometimes prove the 
best antidote for the perplexities of the maladjusted student. 

The counselor may learn more if he allows the student to do most 
of the talking. 

Co-ordination of effort on the part of the personnel group does 
not entail the dissemination of confidential information which a 
student discloses in an interview. 


II, ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


A. Pre-college Program 


Humboldt State College enjoys (or suffers?) a unique isolation, 
both geographic and academic, an isolation which intensifies the 
integration of community and college, with a resulting impact upon 
curricular organization and the counseling program. 

Being the only institution of collegiate rank in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, the College endeavors to make available to high schools in- 
formation regarding colleges in general or in particular, or regarding 
vocational trends and opportunities; to stimulate interest in counseling; 
and to maintain by such means as lectures and demonstrations con- 
tact with the various schools and communities of the region. 
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To accomplish these objectives, the College sends representatives 
each year to each high school to present to senior students the offer- 
ings of the College, and to discuss with individuals their specific 
problems whether they relate to Humboldt or to other colleges they 
may wish to attend. A booklet has been prepared for the use of high 
school principals or counselors, in high school orientation classes and 
by the seniors themselves, presenting in brief form the important 
facts for the prospective student. We have included also a summary 
of the admission requirements of the University of California and at 
the request of high school students have included a summary of pre- 
nursing requirements. 

To stimulate interest in counseling, the College took the lead 
several years ago in organizing the Northern California Guidance As- 
sociation which has approximately fifty members and holds an annual 
meeting featuring the visit of some distinguished leader in the guid- 
ance field. Membership in this Association is comprised largely of 
high school teachers and administrators. 

These broader, off-campus aspects of the program are an integral 
part of the institution’s philosophy of counseling, and afford an 
introduction to the counseling program as it affects the college stu- 
dent. 


B. Intramural Counseling Program 

Orientation of the new student begins when he reports the first 
day of the semester for scheduled tests and activities, arranged under 
the direction of the faculty chairman of Freshman Week. The Fresh- 
men are segregated in English classes on the basis of test results show- 
ing a need for emphasis on reading or on the mechanics of written 
English. Tests include the Iowa Silent Reading Test and tests on 
mechanics of English. Since success in college is closely correlated 
with reading ability, those who evidence a deficiency in this field are 
enrolled first in English 1B, where remedial work is offered. The 
other group is enrolled in English 1A, and at the end of the semester, 
the groups are transposed. 

The American Council Test is given to all new students and the 
percentile scores become part of the student’s permanent record. It is 
not the practice of the College to give out these test scores to students, 
but faculty members may give out such information when it is desired 
to do so after consultation with the Registrar or the Dean of Men or 
the Dean of Women. 
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On Freshman Day, too, tours of the campus and library are ar- 
ranged and appointments are scheduled for the physical examination 
which is required of all students. A welcoming luncheon or social 
function has been held in some instances, and the early weeks of the 
semester feature many events designed to further the social adjustment 
of the new student. An important phase of this program is the Big 
Sister movement sponsored by the Associated Women Students. 

On registration day, each student is assigned to a faculty adviser, 
the choice being made upon the basis of objective in college. This 
adviser retains his same counselees throughout their stay at the Col- 
lege except in cases where the student changes his objective. The 
adviser is expected to know thoroughly the requirements of the par- 
ticular curriculum under his jurisdiction, major and minor require- 
ments, and the academic regulations of the institution which relate 
to program making. In the case of pre-professional students or others 
who expect to transfer to another college to complete specialized 
courses, the adviser is expected to know the regulations and require- 
ments of the terminal institution which will have a bearing upon the 
student’s program. 

The Adviser has access to information regarding test scores, scho- 
lastic records, health reports, and other data concerning his advisees. 
The extent to which he makes use of this information varies with the 
individual advisers. Reports concerning scholastic inferiority are sent 
to the advisers at mid-term and it is the administrative plan that these 
notices are to be followed up by conferences of the student with his 
adviser. 

When the system functions at its best, the Adviser is more than 
a program consultant. He develops an interest in the welfare of his 
advisees, some contact with their progress not only as to scholastic 
efforts, but in extra-curricular and social fields as well. He is alert 
to detect danger signals and to co-operate with other members of the 
staff in an attempt to secure the best possible adjustment. He seeks 
to know his students personally and welcomes opportunities to discuss 
with the student his personal as well as his scholastic problems. 

Since advisers are assigned, rather than chosen, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a student will informally select some other faculty member 
as his unofficial adviser or consultant, especially about personal mat- 
ters. This informal counseling on a friendly footing offers the small 
college a distinct opportunity for guidance work of a most effective 


type. 
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The course in Freshman Orientation is required of all Freshman 
students, and is designed to acquaint them with library procedures, 
academic regulations and organization of curricula, problems of trans- 
fer, vocational information, and other subjects planned to promote 
the satisfactory adjustment of the individual. This semester, new 
techniques are being tried in an effort to intensify the value of the 
course. Each student has been asked to list subjects he would like to 
have discussed, and group meetings are being held under the leader- 
ship of a number of faculty members. This faculty group meets at 
intervals to discuss the working of the plan and to formulate plans for 
future sessions. These meetings of the faculty leaders have proved to 
be a stimulating and educative experience in guidance subjects and 
have occasioned the suggestion that the entire faculty might find 
similar studies helpful. 

Since teacher training receives a major emphasis at this college, 
it has been thought desirable to afford first-year students some op- 
portunity to become familiar with the work of the elementary school. 
Without an introductory guidance course such as the class in Orienta- 
tion II, the student would wait until he had completed his third year 
before he came in direct contact with the children or the school. 
Discovery of professional incompatibility in the field of his choice at 
that late point in his college career might occasion serious disruptions 
of either personality or plans. Now the opportunity is provided for all 
who consider teaching as a professional choice to spend three hours 
a week at the elementary school, watching the procedures in the class 
room or playing with the children on the playground. As a result 
of these experiences, many have found a definite answer to the 
question, ‘‘Shall I take up teaching as a career?” Those who decide 
against teaching are happier for having made the decision early, 
while for those who answer affirmatively, the experience may serve 
as a motivating force, adding purpose and interest to subsequent 
studies. 

Each new student is required to take a health examination and a 
dental examination, tuberculin tests, and other special tests as needed. 
The college physician also gives follow-up rechecks in individual 
cases. Before entrance upon the specialized work of the teacher- 
training course, a second physical examination is given at the end of 
the sophomore year, and those students who are to receive teaching 
credentials must pass another test prior to graduation. Cumulative 
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health records are part of the record for each student maintained in 
the health office, but available to all faculty members. 

The Dean of Women (who is also the Director of Health), the 
Dean of Men and the Head Residents at the dormitory devote con- 
siderable time to individual counseling. The Dean of Men is also 
special adviser for men students in regard to military matters. The 
Patron’s Association, made up of parents of students, has made 
available to the Deans a small fund which is used for emergency 
loans or assistance to students who are temporarily in need of help. 
The existence of this fund makes it possible to translate counseling 
into tangible aid in some instances, and helps to establish a basis for 
future interviews. 

One of the features of the general orientation course is the oppor- 
tunity which is given each student to take the Bell Personal Adjust- 
ment Inventory. The Deans devote considerable time to an analysis 
of these test results and conferences with each student concerning 
factors brought to light by the Inventory. They recommend for 
special help, for example, individuals with speech difficulties who 
are referred to the speech clinic where a Mirrophone is part of the 
equipment available. Attention is given to the speech habits par- 
ticularly of future teachers and the advantage of individual help 
through the speech clinic is offered to all who may be in need of this 
special work. 

Another phase of the individual counseling program has not been 
mentioned. It has to do with the selection of capable students who 
are registered either as special or as lower division students who are 
advised to enroll in some course leading toward a degree. Faculty 
members have been urged to bear in mind this potentiality in their 
relationships with their students, and in past years, a number of 
highly desirable students have remained in college as a result of such 
counseling, with benefits, we hope, both to the college and the student. 

Frequently students who have as yet made no vocational decision, 
or who are emotionally disturbed, or who for other reasons require 
special assistance, are referred to the professor of psychology who 
has built up a complete library of tests. One of the precepts enunci- 
ated by Dr. Bell is that no more standardized tests should be given 
than can be intelligently interpreted and effectively used in the per- 


sonnel program.® An effective deterrent in the expansion of the testing 


* Bell, Op. cit. P. 5. 
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program is the cost of the materials and in some cases, the cost of 
having them scored, or if scored locally, the time required for the 
scoring of the tests. A wide use of tests has therefore seemed neither 
wise nor feasible. Nearly all students take the three tests previously 
mentioned: 


The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
The American Council Aptitude Test for College Freshmen 
The Bell Personal Adjustment Inventory. 
Other tests available to students upon special recommendation of 
faculty members or sometimes given in psychology and education 
classes include: 
Bernreuter—Personality Inventory 
Cleeton—Vocational Inventory 
Kuder—Vocational Preference Inventory 
Strong—Vocational Interest Blanks 
Wrenn—Study-Habits Inventory 
Adams & Lepley—Personal Audit 
Pressey—X-O Test of Emotional Stability 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
1. Advanced form 
2. Advanced short form 
California Capacity Questionnaire 


Test scores are confidential and should be presented to the student 
only in an interview with a counselor who is able to interpret the 
score in its proper relationship or value. Much harm might conceiv- 
ably result from over-emphasis upon the importance of test scores, 
and it is therefore sound policy to proceed cautiously both in the 
administration and the interpretation of standardized tests. We need 
only recall the case of one student who as a Freshman had a percentile 
rating of twenty on the College Aptitude test, yet she was graduated 
with high honor, achieving a cumulative index of 2.62. Her lowest 
semester index was 2.25. She was moreover, emotionally stable, inter- 
ested in her work, and mature in her judgment. Her case has served 
as a vivid warning that a single test cannot be interpreted as an in- 
fallible guide. 

Housing problems are supervised by the Deans and the Financial 
Secretary. Humboldt has one of the very few co-educational dormi- 
tories in existence upon American college campuses, and its operation 
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to date has strengthened the confidence of the administration in the 
values to be derived from the normal social contacts which result. 
When the Men’s Head Resident departed recently for military service, 
and no successor was available, the men of the faculty assumed the 
responsibility, residing in turn at the dormitory for a week. It will 
be interesting to note the outcome of this experiment as faculty men 
come to know the men students more intimately and to appreciate 
more fully the role of the Head Resident. 

The employment of students is handled through the Finance 
Office with the co-operation of the Deans of Men and Women. 

For the graduates, particularly in the teaching field, the Placement 
Bureau is organized to assist in finding positions. This service is also 
available to a limited extent to graduates of other institutions who 
now reside in this region. The Placement Secretary works in close 
co-operation with the Director of Teacher Training and the Super- 
visors in an effort to place students in situations where there is a 
maximum chance for professional success. 

The Commercial Department maintains its own placement bureau 
for the placement of its graduates, and other departments render 
similar service whenever it is possible to do so. 

A number of assemblies and forums have been held within recent 
months for the discussion of problems of current importance to stu- 
dents. Their participation and response has given ample proof of the 
desirability of a frank and open discussion of such subjects as war 
marriages. Since these assemblies have been held under the auspices 
of organizations sponsored by faculty members, and since faculty 
members have been included in the discussion panels, they may 
rightly be considered as a form of group guidance. Other phases of 
the group guidance picture are carried on in campus organizations of 
various types under faculty sponsorship and in many of the extra- 
curricular activities that involve, altogether, a large percentage of 
the student body. 

Certain courses included in our schedule are in the main, guidance 
courses. Such a course is that offered in “Social Problems of the 
Family.” Courses in psychology, speech, home economics, hygiene, 
and education are among those that offer opportunity for a considera- 
tion of many of the problems of the individual. 

No plan has been worked out for a cumulative personnel record 
for each student on all phases of his personality. However, in the 
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Registrar’s office, each student has an individual folder which con- 
tains a record of his academic progress, his score on the aptitude test, 
his high school record with the number of recommending units 
indicated, and other pertinent data. The Deans have additional records 
such as the results achieved in the Bell Personal Adjustment In- 
ventory, and an accumulation of personal data concerning each 
student. Health records are maintained in the health office. Each 
adviser is provided with copies of the student’s academic record. 

This, then, is the over-all picture of guidance for the students at 
Humboldt State College. Major emphasis is given to academic ad- 
vising, health, and social counseling. Group guidance is supplemented 
by individual conferences, and each member of the staff has some 
part in the personnel program, and should feel free to refer any cases 
that come within his knowledge to the personnel committee or to the 
proper personnel officer. Only through such close co-operation are 
we able to make the most of the opportunity that is ours in a small 
college. 


C. Post-Graduate Program 


This is not the end of the guidance program, however. Because the 
College is interested in the ultimate as well as in the immediate 
success of its students, the counseling program includes assistance to 
graduates whenever possible. Reports are secured from administrators 
concerning the work of first-year teachers, and this information is 
utilized by the Placement Bureau in future counseling regarding 
employment. Members of the Department of Education visit schools 
in this section of the State and attempt to help our graduates work 
out their problems, to discover any weaknesses in the training program, 
and to stimulate a closer relationship between the College and the 
classroom teacher which should prove mutually beneficial. Visiting 
is limited, however, by lack of funds and by teaching loads that do 
not allow much time for off-campus work. 

An annual “Homecoming” day for teachers in service has been 
planned to provide opportunity for a return to the campus to discuss 
their undergraduate training in the light of their experiences in the 
field. One such program has been held, and whether or not it will be 
continued may depend upon many factors operative during the 
current emergency. 

The Secretary to the President maintains Alumni files, co-operates 
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with the Alumni Association in publishing their quarterly, and seeks 
to promote a closer relationship between the Alumni and the College. 

A special war-time feature is the work of keeping up-to-date a file 
of men in the service who have formerly attended this college. A 
mimeographed list of these addresses has recently been mailed to 160 
of these men. The President has devoted much time to writing greet- 
ings and letters to men in the service. Their expressions of appreciation 
which are constantly being received indicate the value of this friendly 
contact which has built up an immeasurable reservoir of good will, 
and at the same time must have aided in their personal adjustment to 
new and often difficult situations. 

Thus the counseling program of the College begins before the 
student enrolls and continues after his departure. It seeks to multiply 
the values of college experience by emphasizing the variety of factors 
that contribute to the present and future happiness of the individual 
as a member of a social group. 














Arithmetic Disabilities of Junior 
College Students 


J. PAuL Mour 


ta public junior colleges of California are an integral part of the 
state public school system. They are governed by local boards of 
trustees and are supported financially by taxes upon the local district 
and by state funds apportioned on an average daily attendance basis 
similar to that of the public high schools. The junior colleges thus 
provide an upward extension of free public education for two years 
beyond the high school in many localities throughout the state. Any 
high school graduate is eligible for admission to junior college. 

In February, 1935 the San Francisco Board of Education voted to 
establish the San Francisco Junior College. When the college opened 
its doors the following August, fifteen hundred students enrolled. 
Each subsequent August saw an increase in enrollment until a 
maximum of three thousand two hundred students was reached in 
August, 1940. The junior college offered many curricula of both 
university parallel and semi-professional types. Many students were 
enrolled in courses in physics, chemistry and the other physical sci- 
ences. 

After about two years, when the major organizational problems had 
been solved, the instructors in the physical sciences began to tell the 
story which has been heard frequently all over the country in the 
last fifteen to twenty years, namely, that the students were poorly 
prepared in mathematics and were failing in the courses because they 
were unable to solve problems. 

A suggestion was made that a one-semester course in problem solv- 
ing would probably be of help to students with these difficulties. The 
outline of this course showed that it was really a course in logic with 
the materials of the course selected from the basic principles of the 
physical sciences rather than from abstract or theoretical classes or 
gtoups. The course was offered for three semesters. The students with 
weaker mathematical preparation and background were advised to 
enroll in the course prior to enrolling in courses in physical science 
and a considerable number did so. The students profited from the 
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course somewhat, but not as much as had been expected. The weak- 
ness of the course, if such it may be called, was felt to be that not 
enough emphasis was placed upon the numerical solution of problems. 

A new course was designed to remedy this weakness. This course 
undertook to teach a few of the fundamental laws of matter which 
are common to physics and chemistry and emphasized the solution 
of many numerical problems involving these laws. The securing of 
correct numerical solutions was stressed, as were the checking of 
answers and the process of estimating results. Students were urged 
to take this course in the same manner as the preceding one. The 
students seemed to profit more from this course than from the one 
offered previously. A close relationship was found to exist between 
achievement in this course and in subsequent courses in physics and 
chemistry. The drawback to the course was that only about one third 
of the students seemed to profit from the course. This suggested that 
the cause of the difficulty was still more elementary; an investigation 
was therefore undertaken. 

Earlier studies such as those made by H. C. Christofferson’ at 
Miami University and T. E. Carson and L. R. Wheeler? at East 
Tennessee State Teachers College show that as many as forty per 
cent of prospective school teachers fall below eighth grade arithmetic 
norms on standardized tests. H. J. Arnold® found that approximately 
thirty per cent of two groups of entering freshman students at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, fell below eighth grade norms. Wil- 
liam R. Lueck* found that only twenty per cent of two hundred 
eighty beginning college physics students in five Iowa colleges and 
universities equalled or exceeded the norm for the high eighth grade 
on the Compass Survey Test. 

Because these studies compared the achievement of college stu- 
dents with grade norms, they showed that college students possess 
real disabilities in arithmetic but did not throw light on the real 


7H. C. Christofferson, “Arithmetic and College Freshmen.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXI (January, 1930), pp. 78-80; and “College Freshmen and 
Problem Solving in Arithmetic.” [bid., X XI (January, 1930), pp. 15-20. 

*T. E. Carson & L. R. Wheeler, ‘Rehabilitation in Arithmetic with College 
Freshmen.” Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (July, 1930), pp. 24-7. 

*H. J. Arnold, “Arithmetic Abilities and Disabilities of College Students.” The 
Elementary School Journal, XXII (December, 1930), pp. 259-70. 

‘William R. Lueck, ‘The Arithmetical and Algebraic Disabilities of Students 
Pursuing First Year College Physics.” University of Iowa Studies. Studies in 
Education. VIII (October, 1932), No. 1. 
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nature and cause of the disability. This investigation sought to discover 
the nature and extent of the arithmetic disabilities of entering junior 
college students who enroll in courses in the physical sciences and 
to compare these disabilities with those of beginning high eighth 
grade pupils. 

An analysis of the arithmetic abilities used in solving the problems 
in textbooks in college physics and chemistry made by Helen Q. 
Scribner,> C. W. Baskerville, P. B. Sharar,” and L. W. Williams,® 
shows that essentially the same abilities are used in solving quantitative 
problems in both sciences. These abilities are addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of integers, fractions and decimals, per- 
centage, denominate numbers, ratio and proportion. Because the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Advanced Arithmetic Test (Re- 
vised) tests these abilities, and because it had been used in the ele- 
mentary schools previously, it was chosen as the arithmetic test for 
this investigation. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test, Advanced Arithmetic Test 
(Revised) and the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Beta, were 
administered to all high eighth grade pupils at about the end of the 
first school month of the spring semester, 1940. The same tests, ex- 
cept that the Gamma form of the Otis was used instead of the Beta, 
were administered to entering junior college students who enrolled in 
courses in physical science at about the end of the first month of both 
the fall semester, 1939 and the spring semester, 1940. 

The scoring of the test booklets was checked and the correct number 
of responses on each item for both Part I, Arithmetic Fundamentals 
and Part II, Arithmetic Problems was tabulated. The test items were 
then grouped according to the type of fundamental operation or type 
of problem involved. The total number of responses for each type 
was secured by adding the number of correct responses for each item 


* Helen Q. Scribner, “Analysis of the Problems in Stewart’s ‘Physics, A Textbook 
for Colleges,’ for the Specific Algebraic, Geometric and Higher Arithmetical Skills 
Found in Their Solutions.” Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, January, 1929, pp. 110. 

* Charles W. Baskerville, “Analysis of the Problems in ‘Physics for Colleges’ 
by Sheldon, Kent, Payton and Miller, for the Specific Algebraic, Geometric Trigo- 
nometric and Higher Arithmetic Skills Found in Their Solution.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1931, pp. 92. 

* Paul B. Sharar, “Analysis of the Problems in Duff's ‘Physics, A Textbook for 
Colleges,’ for the Specific Algebraic, Geometric, and Higher Arithmetic, and 
Trigonometric Skills Found in Their Solutions.’” Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, July, 1932, pp. 141. 

* Lewis W. Williams, ‘The Mathematics Needed in Freshman Chemistry.” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXI (October, 1921), pp. 654-65. 
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within the category. The percentage of correct responses based on the 
total number of items of each type was then calculated. 

If numerical problems in the physical sciences are to be solved cor- © 
rectly, the arithmetic operations must be performed without error. It 
would therefore seem reasonable to expect a standard of complete 
mastery of the fundamentals of arithmetic on the part of all college 
students enrolled in courses in physical sciences. The validity of this 
standard is further attested to by the fact that most of these students 
are enrolled in pre-professional curricula. The students are preparing 
for nursing, medicine, dentistry, engineering, and their allied pro- 
fessions. Any level of achievement which falls below one hundred 
per cent accuracy must be considered as unsatisfactory. The extent to 
which an individual or a group falls below this standard will measure 
the arithmetic disability of the individual or group. 

Complete results were secured from three hundred eleven junior 
college men and one hundred four junior college women. The women 
have greater disabilities than do the men in nearly all types of funda- 
mental operations. The disabilities of the total group are as follows: 


Per Cent 
Mid litioni’ OF tO Get <.oi 6:65: 5c co cie eine co seins smcelosegens 35 
I I 6 i668 RRA a 9 
Se er er 35 
ids cade anc utadneeense oes neuen’ 28 
PE er re a 34 
I gc iiciacceeredenenesdebenawes 32 
DIO GE TURGIIIIE oa oo soc n cceccccdccsenessass 30 
I nc cbse x du au punevesncetneonns 32 
pF PPTCTOTE TUE PTET TCT Cee 40 
ee 27 
I OE IIE bok nv ecieccccsenncenceeseens 28 
FRPP CTT TTT CLIT TCT 18 
TRCACENG BEAD GE & 6 oscro. aie etoisio a bis ns orcneiere da stactnmalee aera 28 
OCCT RO ox oak oser cihstn eke kei d ola ciaieiarerrusioln el iceanaaers 43 
ee ee ee 40 
Seale LOAM INR oid 6 aloes oio ok: 6: Gian b's oleae or Wels ROL A eee ete 62 
Mensuration and geometry .........cccccccccccccvececs 40 
COM DUE OLAVETOD eo oie cio. 6 aie) oicisiaccici vine ceroiele eieiala cieieereoee 53 
Rpm SURI. oc ooo cc occ ndccecrscctcducceseecs 79 
SORVMAE NGI GUUNORE. oo occ ciccikdeccescvecvussweses 60 


These disabilities are great enough to be very serious. 

The average grade level of achievement of the three hundred eleven 
men is ninth grade and two months, while that of the one hundred 
four women is eighth grade and one month. The range is from fifth 
grade and two months to eleventh grade and two months. 
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As one would expect, the disabilities are greater when arithmetic 
problems are solved. The problems were classified on the basis of the 
number of steps involved in the solution as well as upon the type of 
number used. The results for problems involving integers may be 
used as being typical of those involving fractions, decimals and de- 
nominate numbers. The same total group of junior college students 
showed the following disabilities in problems involving integers; one 
step problems, thirty-seven per cent; two step problems, thirty-one 
per cent; three step problems, fifty-four per cent; four step problems, 
seventy-eight per cent. The conclusion is that the entering junior 
college student who enrolls in courses in physical sciences possesses 
large disabilities in handling arithmetic fundamentals and in solving 
arithmetic problems. 

The arithmetic ability of the junior college group can be more com- 
pletely understood when it is compared with that of high eighth grade 
students, since formal instruction in arithmetic usually ends with that 
grade. For this comparison the scores on both parts of the test were 
averaged. The mean averaged score for the 311 junior college men 
was 72.1, while that for 1416 high eighth grade boys was 59.2. The 
difference in means is 12.9 and the critical ratio of the difference is 
over 18. The mean averaged score for 104 junior college women was 
61 and that for 1291 high eighth grade girls was 58.1. The difference 
in means is 2.9 and the critical ratio of the difference is 2.9. These 
facts show that, in general, these entering junior college students are 
superior to high eighth grade pupils in arithmetic ability. Is this due 
to the factors of selection which undoubtedly existed for the junior 
college students? Or is it due to the greater maturity of the junior 
college students? Or may it be attributed to the further education 
of the junior college students? 

To help throw light on these questions as well as on the original 
problem, it was decided to compare the abilities of matched groups 
of junior college and high eighth grade students. The students were 
matched on the basis of sex, intelligence and equivalent age. The time 
necessary to complete the high eighth grade and the four years of 
high school is four and one half years. Students whose ages differ by 
four and one half years were considered to be of equivalent ages. To 
match the students, charts were made for each sex. The horizontal 
dimension of the charts showed chronological ages and was divided 
into units representing one half year. The vertical dimension of the 
charts represented intelligence quotients and was divided into units 
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representing five intelligence quotient units. Lines were drawn divid- 
ing the charts into squares. Code numbers were assigned junior col- 
lege and high eighth grade students. The code numbers were then 
located in the proper squares on the charts, with a constant of four 
and one half years being added to the ages of the high eighth grade 
pupils. Students were then paired, whenever possible, for each square 
of the charts. Additional nearby students were located wherever it 
was deemed necessary. Lines were drawn between the code numbers 
to indicate the pairing. 

The equality of the two groups may be judged by the following 
facts. The groups were composed of 236 students each, 176 males and 
60 females. The intelligence quotients of the groups were practically 
the same. The mean intelligence quotient of both groups of males was 
108 while that of the junior college women was 104.2 and that of 
the high eighth grade girls was 103.4. The difference of the means 
was 0.8 with a critical ratio of 0.5. The chronological ages of the 
groups (four and one half years being added to the high eighth 
gtade ages) was identical for the two groups. The average age of 
the males was eighteen years eight months and that of the females 
was eighteen years five months. 

The correct responses for each item of Test 1, Arithmetic Funda- 
mentals, and of Test 2, Arithmetic Problems, were tabulated and 
classified for each group as before. The results for the males were 
then compared and the differences and the critical ratios of the dif- 
ferences were computed. The matched junior college men exceeded 
the matched high eighth grade boys in per cent of correct responses in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of integers. The 
only difference which was significant was in the case of division of 
integers. The situation in operations with fractions was exactly the 
same except this time the matched high eighth grade boys excelled. 
In operations with decimals, the matched junior college men exceeded 
the matched high eighth grade boys in addition and multiplication, 
although the difference was not significant, while in subtraction and 
division the difference was significant. In the other operations, where 
the average of over two years of high school mathematics would have 
an effect, the differences were all in favor of the junior college men 
with significant differences in graph reading, denominate numbers, 
mensuration and geometry, and equations. The situation for the 
matched females is almost identical. The significant differences occur 
in the same order except that they occur in subtraction. 
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The total matched groups of two hundred thirty-six junior college 
students and two hundred thirty-six high eighth grade students were 
then compared. There is a significant difference in favor of the 
matched junior college students in ability to divide integers and to 
subtract decimals, while the difference in ability is significantly in 
favor of the high eighth grade pupils in subtraction of fractions and 
division of fractions. Thus, the matched groups are of equal ability 
in the fundamental operations with integers, fractions and decimals, 
The four years of instruction in high school, including on the average 
more than two years of high school mathematics and one year of 
high school science, and the additional four and one half years of 
maturity of the junior college students have only been able to offset the 
loss due to disuse and forgetting; they have not produced a mote 
effective mastery of the fundamentals. 

High school instruction has been effective in developing a significant 
superiority of matched junior college students over high eighth grade 
students in the ability to read graphs, handle denominate numbers, do 
mensuration and geometry, apply percentage and solve equations. It 
was the superiority of the junior college student in these fields and in 
problem solving which brought his average arithmetic ability above 
that of the high eighth grade pupil. In spite of superiority in these 
types of operations, the level of achievement of junior college students 
is so low that great disabilities exist. 

The conclusion drawn from this study which changed the type of 
remedial instruction offered by the junior college was that formal 
training in arithmetic fundamentals was necessary for many entering 
junior college students who wished to enroll in physical science 
courses. To make this conclusion effective, a test in arithmetic funda- 
mentals was added to the battery of entrance tests. Any student who 
fails to secure a satisfactory score on this test must take a course in 
remedial arithmetic and must show a satisfactory level of achieve- 
ment before he may receive credit in courses in mathematics and 
physical science. The evaluation of this procedure was disturbed by 
the advent of war and its interruption of the educational plans of 
many students. We now feel that the junior college, as well as all 
other post high school institutions, must place more emphasis than 
ever before upon the mastery of the fundamentals of arithmetic and 
that this emphasis must be maintained until such time as the high 
schools change their curriculum and remedy this defect in the prepara- 
tion of their graduates. 
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New Curriculum for the Master’s Degree in 
the Division of the Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted to the action of the 

University of Chicago in adopting a curriculum whereby the 
Bachelor’s degree is to be awarded by the College at the close of a 
four-year program of study, signifying the completion of general 
education, at what is now the end of the sophomore year. The debate 
that has ensued over the wisdom of this innovation seems to have 
lost sight of one of the important objectives of the reorganization, 
improvement in the program for the Master’s degree. 

The Master’s degree, as at present administered in most American 
universities, is based on one year of study beyond the Bachelot’s 
degree, and the curriculum is usually not well articulated with the 
student’s previous program of study. The arrangement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for granting the Bachelor’s degree at the end of 
what is normally considered the sophomore year has opened the way 
for the development of a three-year curriculum leading to the 
Master’s degree. The three-year period offers an opportunity to con- 
struct a much more rational and better balanced program of study 
for the Master’s degree than could be arranged under the one-year 
curriculum which has heretofore prevailed. 

The Division of the Social Sciences of the University of Chicago 
has recently announced its requirements for the Master’s degree under 
the new plan. The requirements are set up in terms of a three-year 
period of study. Arrangements are made for students to transfer into 
the program at any point without loss of credit and, as heretofore, it 
is expected that considerable numbers of students will transfer to the 
University after having received from some other institution a 
Bachelor’s degree based on a four-year program of college study 
beyond high-school graduation. Such students will normally be able 
to complete the requirements for the new Master's degree in a 
minimum period of one year. 

In conformity with the general policy of the University the re- 
quirements for the new Master’s degree in the Division of Social 
Sciences are not stated in terms of course credits but rather in terms 
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of comprehensive examinations to be passed, although certain of the 
requirements may be met by means of course credit. The unit of 
credit at the University of Chicago is the “course,” which is equal 
to three and one-third semester hours or five quarter hours. A student 
normally carries three courses a quarter; the quarter is twelve weeks 
in length. 

In the new requirements three kinds of Master’s degrees are recog- 
nized in the Division of the Social Sciences: (1) the departmental 
Master’s degree in which the student concentrates the major part of 
his work in a single department and is under the guidance of that 
department with respect to his program of study; (2) the Divisional 
Mastet’s degree, in which the student spreads his work rather equally 
among four different departments in the Division of the Social Sci- 
ences, with guidance in the hands of a special committee on the 
Divisional Master’s degree; (3) the inter-departmental degree, in 
which the student concentrates in some special area that cuts across 
departmental lines. 

The divisional requirements for the departmental Master’s degree 
are stated in terms of fractions of the total three-year program devoted 
to each of four kinds of studies, as follows: 


(a) Not to exceed five-ninths of the total three-year program shall be 
in the department of major specialization. 

(b) Not to exceed two-ninths of the total three-year program shall be 
in a field of minor specialization, chosen with the approval of the 
major department. 

(c) At least one-ninth of the total three-year program shall consist 
of courses in the Divisional field, i.e. introductory courses in at 
least three different departments at the Divisional level intended 
to introduce the student to the major problems and methods of 
work of scholars in each department. 

(d) At least one-ninth of the total three-year program shall consist 
of free electives. 


The attainment of requirements a and c must be demonstrated by 
means of comprehensive examinations. The attainment in the area 
of minor specialization and in the elective requirement may be 
demonstrated by means of course credit or by any available compre- 
hensive examination. A thesis is required or, in lieu of a thesis, de- 
partments are permitted to require one or more acceptable papers or 
reports. 

The Divisional Master’s degree in this Division was originally 
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instituted for the benefit of students preparing to teach in the broad 
field of the social sciences. The requirements were set up so as to 

ermit the prospective teacher to obtain considerable preparation in 
each of three different social sciences, rather than the customary narrow 
specialization in one department. The professional requirements in 
Education constituted in reality a fourth department of specialization 
in the social sciences. 

Under the new requirements the objectives of the Divisional Mas- 
ter’s degree have been extended to include any students who wish 
to have broad and general training in at least four departments rather 
than intensive training in a single one. The requirements state that 
the student is expected to devote two-ninths of his three-year period 
of study to preparation in each of four departments of the social 
sciences, and one-ninth to the Divisional field, the latter being the 
same as was described for the departmental Master’s. Attainment in 
each of the four departmental fields and in a divisional field is evi- 
denced by passing the comprehensive examination. 

The interdepartmental Master’s degree, as stated previously, is 
arranged to permit students to specialize in areas which are not 
wholly within the province of any one department. Only three areas 
have thus far been developed for interdepartmental degrees: interna- 
tional relations, human growth and development, and social thought. 
In the case of each of these areas a special committee of faculty mem- 
bers, including representatives of the various departments concerned, 
has been appointed to outline programs for students and to guide 
them in their preparation. Students working for an interdepartmental 
Master's degree may not take more than four-ninths of their total 
preparation in any one department of study. 

At the stage of advancement which has heretofore been represented 
by the granting of the Bachelor’s degree, the student in the Division 
of the Social Sciences is expected to pass a qualifying examination in 
his major subject and to meet other requirements for admission to 
candidacy for the Master’s degree. In general the requirements for 
admission to candidacy specify the completion of two-thirds of the 
three-year program, the passing of the qualifying examination in the 
department, and approval by the department of the topic proposed 
for the thesis or the paper. Admission to candidacy may not occur 
until the student has been in residence in the Division for at least one 
month. A student must be admitted to candidacy at least two months 
before the convocation at which the degree is granted. After being 
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admitted to candidacy, the student is expected to complete the re- 
mainder of his three-year program of study, to present an acceptable 
thesis or paper, and to pass the final comprehensive examination in the 
departmental field. 

In addition to the requirements that are specified as outlined above 
by the Division of the Social Sciences, each department or inter- 
departmental committee may introduce further requirements of its 
own. The Division does not require a foreign language for the 
Master’s degree but certain of the departments, in which a knowledge 
of at least one foreign language is essential for advanced work, make 
this requirement for the Master’s degree. 

One of the outstanding features of the new program for the de- 
partmental Master’s degree in the Division of the Social Sciences is 
the reduction of the extent of specialized preparation in a single de- 
partmental field. Under the typical plan formerly in effect the student 
would have a “major” in a subject in his undergraduate program to 
the extent of seven or more courses, and would then take at least 
nine graduate courses in the same department in the one-year program 
for the Master’s degree, making a total of not less than sixteen courses 
in a single department. Often the extent of specialization would be 
increased through the choice of elective courses in the departmental 
field. The new requirements for the Master’s degree in the Division 
of the Social Sciences do not permit a student to concentrate more 
than the equivalent of fifteen courses in a single department. Several 
of the departments, in drawing up their own requirements within the 
framework of the Divisional regulations, have outlined programs 
calling for a total of less than fifteen courses in the department, with 
corresponding increase in the electives. 

The idea behind the reduction in the extent of specialization in 
a single department is that, whatever the student’s special field of 
interest may be, he will be benefited more by a broad program of 
preparation than by a narrow one. In other words, an economist with 
a Master’s degree will be a better economist if he has studied fewer 
courses in economics and more in related fields. A political scientist 
will be better prepared at the level of the Master’s degree if he has 
made contact with several fields of knowledge beyond the level of 
general education, than if he has concentrated most of his studies in his 
major department. 

The program is an interesting innovation in its attempt to set up 
an integrated ‘curriculum extending over a reasonably long period 
leading to a graduate degree. 
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The Registrar-A Personnel Officer 


OswWALD H. LAUBENSTEIN 


MPHASIS on the study of human behavior and the resulting in- 
formation about individual differences have aroused college 
administrators to employ a personnel staff, a group of experts, to aid 
their students with vocational, educational, and social problems, and 
to guide and advise in matters of adjustment. Under this plan we may 
justly ask: “Is the Registrar a personnel officer; and if so, where and 
how does he logically fit into the new program?” A study of the 
Registrar’s position and an analysis of expression of opinion by men 
on the job, indicate that there is practically unanimous agreement 
that a large share of the Registrar’s time is occupied with personnel 
problems. The question of his relationship to the personnel staff and 
his scope of activity in relation to personnel problems needs clarifica- 
tion. 

Julia Long in a recent article in the JOURNAL’ lists four areas in 
which the Registrar’s office can make its leadership felt. Among these 
she mentions student personnel. The development of the Registrar’s 
position from bookkeeper to the position of one ‘‘who will be espe- 
cially responsible to the human element in his work” covers a period 
of three decades. The development of this movement from a study 
of The Proceedings of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars is most enlightening. Although transfers, late registration, 
and the question of how to distribute grades, discussed at the very 
first meeting of this organization in 1910, are still vital problems to 
Registrars, they have been pushed into the background in an effort 
to answer the more important questions of how these records can 
best be used to avoid failure among students, to improve the cur- 
riculum, and better to prepare young men and women for their life 
work, physically, mentally, and morally. Milton C. Towner points 
out that if we are to deal with the total personality of an individual, 
we need to know more about him and we need to maintain close 
personal contact with him during the entire program of education. 
College and university administrators have become cognizant of this 
fact and have made provision for this personal contact between in- 





* Julia Long, “Faculty-Registrar Relations.” Journal of the A.A.C.R., 15:162-165, 
January 1940. 
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stitution and student through a personnel department. What is the 
Registrar's part in this new program? 

Let us first examine the comments of President, Dean, and 
Registrar to determine if any agreement of opinion exists. Their 
expression is varied, but when pieced together, presents a composite 
picture of the Registrar’s place in the new order of student personnel 
administration. The following quotations are but a sampling of current 
opinion. 

“The admissions office becomes a servicing agency for the total 
personnel program and occupies a central and strategic relationship 
to all of the activities of a college.” “The Registrar may take a lead 
in unifying the various advisory agencies, in clarifying aims and 
objectives, and in making student counseling a really vital factor in 
the institutional program.” ‘““The personnel division and the scholar- 
ship committees should be closely correlated. The Registrar should be 
actively identified with the entire program, preferably holding mem- 
bership on the central scholarship committee with the responsibility 
for general administration of each so far as the obtaining of results 
is concerned.’’* ‘‘The functions of the Personnel Director and the 
Dean are co-ordinate with those of the Registrar. The Registrar 
should understand the kind of problems the adviser has to meet in 
order to supply the adviser with such facts and interpretations of 
records as will aid in the solution of the problem at hand.’ Ira 
Smith has suggested that the Registrar should not seek to occupy the 
position of a student counselor, yet he should strive at all times to 
have available the information that must be used as the basis for all 
effective personnel work. 

Analyzing these statements, we find that the Registrar’s office is 
the hub of the wheel wherein lies information relative to all personnel 
problems. It is the Registrar’s job to provide and to interpret in- 
telligently this information to personnel director, counselor, and 


? Milton C. Towner, “Functions of the Admissions Office and Their Relation to 
Other Administrative Offices.” Journal of the A.A.C.R., 15:257-264, April 1940. 

* Charles Friley, ‘The Registrar in Current Educational Progress from the View- 
point of the Dean.” Bulletin of the A.A.C.R., 8:181-193, July 1933. 

*E. B. Lemon, “Has the Time Come for the Establishment and Development of 
a Corps of Expert Advisers Who Will Serve Small Groups of Students not only 
at the Time of Registration but also throughout their entire Course in the Univer- 
sity?” Proceedings of the A.A.C.R., 17th Convention: 163-172, April 1929. 

°J. F. Yothers, ‘Faculty Advisers and the Registrar.” Bulletin of the A.A.C.R., 
18th Convention: 49-54, April 1930. 
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committeemen alike. Although he may or may not be considered a 
member of the personnel department, in as strategic a position as he 
admittedly is, he must have a voice in personnel matters. As the 
liaison officer between the public and his institution, his activities are 
so varied that it seems unwise to consider his position solely from the 
personnel point of view, which perhaps accounts for the administra- 
tion’s hesitation to incorporate the Registrar’s office into the personnel 
division. 

Granted, then, that the Registrar's information represents the 
nucleus for personnel service, let us see to what extent he may en- 
gage in personnel activities, It must be remembered that regardless 
of the size of the institution, the Registrar is charged with certain 
duties which can only be handled satisfactorily with a personal interest. 
Arthur M. Tarbell in an address presented at the eighth annual 
meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars entitled 
The Look Forward for the Registrar's Office, stated: ‘The bigger the 
institution, the greater the need for this personal contact; and it 
should continue throughout the student’s entire course, to the last 
goodbye at the close of Commencement.” The Registrar's first oppor- 
tunity to make this personal contact arises when the prospective stu- 
dent makes application for admission. 

The Registrar’s most important job is perhaps to select students for 
admission to his institution. This job has become increasingly difh- 
cult due to the large numbers of individuals with various backgrounds. 
Fortunately psychological tests are playing an important part in 
making this selection. Contrary to some belief, however, these tests 
have enhanced personal contact with prospective students. 

With the shift of emphasis from prescribed studies at the secondary 
level to information about the individual’s interests and abilities, the 
personal interview has become desirable and essential. We have come 
to realize the need of classifying students with reference to objec- 
tives and capacities. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the A.A.C.R., Dr. John B. 
Johnston stated: “It is high time that we began to look at our academic 
problems, our educational problems, from the standpoint of the 
people of the country, from the standpoint of their welfare, from the 
standpoint of the welfare of all those individuals who are seeking 
admission to the universities or colleges, and from the standpoint of 
what contributions those individuals can make to the public welfare. 
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We must regard this large portion of the people seeking education 
above the level of the high school as the stabilizing force in our de- 
mocracy. We must find in them the opportunity for that broad in- 
formation, culture, education, intellectual and moral training which 
is necessary for the public intelligence that is required by our demo- 
cratic institutions and under the conditions of modern industrial so- 
ciety, and we must find in this large number of students, also those 
particular individuals who may be trained for places of leadership, 
and we must remember that leadership is the one thing most essential 
to the success of democratic society. Intellectual aristocracy is the one 
most precious thing our institutions can produce from the standpoint 
of the welfare of the democracy.” These words ring as true today as 
they did seventeen years ago. In times of stress we place a premium 
on leadership. No application blank can hope to supply these personal 
traits of leadership. Only through the personal interview, an informal 
conversation, can the applicant show what his interests, aims, and 
possibilities are. 

The personal interview pays dividends in still another phase of our 
educative system. The applicant, as well as the Registrar, gets an 
opportunity to ask questions—questions about the institution of his 
choosing. This conversation, wisely conducted, offers an opportunity 
for counseling which later in the student’s course may make the 
difference between success and failure. Numerous writers have at- 
tributed the large percentage of failures during the freshman year, not 
to the inability of the individual to do college work, but rather to 
inability to adjust his behavior to the new situation. Nicholas Murray 
Butler years ago stated that intelligent and sympathetic interviews at 
the beginning of the student’s course, conducted for the purpose of 
determining whether he is really worth a college education, and if so, 
whether he has chosen the proper course of study, ought to go a long 
way toward reducing the great number eliminated from our schools, 
usually before the end of the first half of the freshman year. 

The Registrar has still another opportunity for a personal approach 
to an applicant before the individual even meets him. I refer to the 
Registrar's reply to an applicant’s inquiry about the necessary pro- 
cedure for admittance. The usual reply received is a mimeographed or 
printed sheet of instructions with the deadline date for the return of 
the blank and the registration fee underlined or in italics. Do not 
misunderstand—to be sure, it would be humanly impossible to write 
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as many as two thousand personal letters, answering all the questions 
which a new entrant may have. We should bear in mind, however, 
that a little human and intimate touch in letters to prospective students, 
instead of the cold formalism of many letters giving information, will 
aid greatly in establishing a personal relationship between student 
and college official. It builds confidence in the student before he even 
reaches college, to feel that there is someone who can sit down and 
talk over his problem with him. 

What can the Registrar do for the individual after he has been 
admitted? Certainly his responsibilities to the individual do not 
terminate when the last application blank has been accepted and the 
program of studies approved. The next step, a period of orientation 
and adjustment, has been lightly touched upon above. 

It is generally agreed and studies indicate that the largest number 
of college drop-outs occur for a variety of reasons. Some are at- 
tributed to misfortunes and reverses at home; others are due to the 
lack of a definite goal, which results in a lack of interest in studies. 
A third group of drop-outs is composed of those individuals who 
should not have been admitted, those who were incapable of college 
work, but were admitted due to alumni pressure. We cannot foresee 
family reverses, nor can we continually resist alumni pressure groups. 
We can, however, aid those individuals who have the necessary brains 
to do college work, but who find college dull as soon as the glamour 
associated with college life has worn off. This period of adjustment 
at the early stages of an individual’s college career has been termed 
orientation. What can the Registrar do to further and improve this 
program? 

In many schools throughout the country, it is the function of the 
admissions office to conduct pre-freshman week or days. During this 
period of orientation the prospective student has an opportunity to 
catch a glimpse of the many phases of college life. A conducted tour, 
under able faculty leaders in the field, shows the applicant the type 
of work done in the college of his choosing; numerous questions which 
the applicant or his fellow-applicants may have are answered; the 
guide has an opportunity to give the person a first-hand picture of 
what is expected and the pitfalls to be avoided. The educational and 
vocational aspects of pre-freshman days are counterbalanced with 
social evenings when the individual has the opportunity to meet out- 
standing members of the student body and faculty alike, and in a 
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most informal way to add to his already plentiful store of knowledge 
garnered during the day about college life at X—. 

Ira Smith has pointed out that much of the success of any system 
of orientation depends upon the temperament of the men acting as 
advisers. College executives should single out those faculty members 
whose interests and abilities cause students to seek their advice. 

Frequently the work of one department, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, tends to belittle the work in another department, leaving 
the student with the feeling that none of the work which he is taking 
is worthy of his best effort. This offers an excellent opportunity for 
the Registrar to show an incoming student the correlation of subjects, 
the meanings of major and minor sequences, related fields of subject 
matter, etc. This definitely is part of the student’s orientation to the 
new situation. Other qualified faculty members, either in class groups 
or in informal sessions, can aid in the orientation program in the 
early period of the freshman year by leading discussions on how to 
study, how to approach the fraternity problem, how to select extra- 
curricular activities, and the like. 

It should be kept in mind that the Registrar should take the initia- 
tive in suggesting phases of college work and living where orienta- 
tion is definitely needed. He has his finger on the pulse of the 
institution. Let him suggest measures to counteract college failure. 
“In accepting a student the institution becomes responsible for his 
success or failure, and in many cases the proper sort of counsel, direc- 
tion, and advice, given at the proper time, will mean to the student 
the difference between success and failure.’’* ‘The problem of orienta- 
tion which faces every student as he comes into college is the problem 
toward which the college Registrar can contribute most, and there is 
no more serious problem than that.’’’ It has been said that success in 
life depends upon the ability of an individual to adjust himself to 
conditions. Our educational institutions are challenged with this 
problem of aiding youth to learn to adjust early in life, and the 
Registrar is in the focal point of it all. 

Students are not only faced with the problem of adjustment. It has 
been said that only where there is interest will there be learning. 


* Charles Friley, “Some War Benefits for the Registrar.” A.A.C.R., 9th Annual 
Meeting: 63-71, April 1919. 

"Dr. Robert L. Kelly, “Some Suggestions of College Presidents.” A.A.C.R., 9th 
Annual Meeting: 51-60, April 1919. 
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Many of our students today go to college because it is the thing to 
do. This creates an almost insurmountable problem for college ad- 
ministrators. The person who comes to college without aim or interest 
soon gets into mischief. These are the people who perhaps more than 
any other group have been the direct cause for the organization of a 
personnel department. These individuals need educational and voca- 
tional information to stimulate their interest. 

The Registrar has a responsibility here also. In small colleges he is 
the logical person with whom the student may discuss his educational 
plan. With him the student can map out a tentative plan for the 
entire college course. In matters of transfer and change in course the 
Registrar frequently is best informed on the latest regulations. Al- 
though this may be but a routine procedure for the Registrar, a well 
planned program of studies will frequently make the difference be- 
tween a completed college course and a college failure or withdrawal. 

It should be noted here that as early as 1922, F. Isabel Wolcott 
recommended that extreme care should be taken in planning schedules. 
She also recommended that at least one subject be included in the 
sophomore year in which the student has a very special interest. 

An educational plan in itself will not stimulate the individual to 
achieve success. Graduation is not the goal which will bring forth 
the optimum of effort. Most of us want to put our education to some 
productive use. The most important stimulus for college success is 
the vocational interest. It is quite generally agreed that those students 
who have vocational or professional motives are more likely to take 
care of themselves successfully in college than are those whose plans 
for the future are less definite. A vocational decision should be made 
before the student comes to college, or at least in the first two years 
of his college course. The opportunity for the college or university to 
render service in this direction should never be overlooked. The 
Registrar may not be the expert to give vocational advice, but if he 
himself cannot give it, he certainly should know where and to whom 
to send the student to get it. 

The Registrar has other personnel functions in addition to those 
already mentioned. He gives advice and information about scholar- 
ships. He makes follow-up studies of those who have graduated. He is 
in the best position to suggest curriculum revision. He provides in- 
formation and test scores for class sectioning. “The Registrar also 
has an opportunity of a very unusual sort as a guide and mentor to 
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the faculty. If he fully encompasses his office and appreciates its 
possibilities, he will not be a mere creature subordinate to the faculty. 
He will, on the contrary, be a leader of the faculty.’’* 

From previous discussion there can be no question that the Registrar 
is very much concerned with the personnel movement. His records 
make his office the source of information relative to all personal prob- 
lems. He should strive continually to use this information in the selec- 
tion of students, in promoting orientation wherever needed, when 
helping students with their long-term educational plans, when asked 
for vocational advice, and when asked by student and faculty member 
alike the hundred and one questions relative to his position. 

In conclusion I should like to quote two statements, both of which 
give us a clear and integrated picture of the Registrar's responsibilities 
as a personnel officer. ““The Registrar must be a sort of human 
engineer, capable of dealing intelligently with every type of student 
who comes to him; able to analyze him and to classify his traits, ac- 
complishments, and shortcomings, so as to place him correctly; and 
then, when he has started upon his college career, to be able to follow 
that career so closely and so promptly that he can, whenever the 
necessity arises, give him in advance that helpful word that will fore- 
stall any tendency to slip.’ 

“To realize that the everyday detail of duties performed by my office 
is secondary to the opportunity to add my influence in the building 
of character through personal contact outside my official capacity, and 
to this end the door to my office shall ever swing inward to students 
seeking advice and encouragement.”’?° 


* Lotus Delta Coffman, “The Registrar: A Profession.” Bulletin of the A.A.C.R., 
2:154-166, April 1926. 

*Dr. Robert L. Kelly, “Some Suggestions of College Presidents.” A.A.C.R., 9th 
Annual Meeting: 51-60, April 1919. 

* Committee on Code of Ethics, ‘A Code of Ethics for Registrars.” Proceedings 
of the A.A.C.R., 13th National Meeting: 259. 
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Collegiate Enrollment and War: 
Retrospect and a Look Ahead 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


Ss WE college administrators look out of our office windows these 
A spring days, we see women students still crossing the tree- 
shaded lawns; but, instead of our men students in sweaters and slacks, 
there march long lines of these or other young men in uniform,— 
soldiers or sailors transferred from camp to campus. To provide 
specialized training programs for these Army and Navy quotas, ap- 
proximately 480 institutions throughout the country have received or 
are expected to receive federal government contracts: 161 small col- 
leges having under 500 normal enrollment; 134 colleges having be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 normal enrollment; 85 institutions of normal 
numbers between 1,000 and 2,000; and 99 institutions normally 
having student bodies of more than 2,000. 

We administrators of institutions already approved hope for the 
broad extension of placements urged by the American Council on 
Education’s Committee on the Relation of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government. We who are now engaged in programs for the 
Army and Navy are grateful for the chance to take part in a war so 
overwhelmingly vital that other objectives pale into insignificance. 
And we like the spirit and the quality of the young soldiers and sailors 
who swing into our classrooms with jaunty, determined tread. 

Beyond handling these war-time programs as efficiently as possible, 
we administrators have a responsibility to think about and to plan for 
the programs of the peace-time to come. 

Primarily our responsibility relates to educational objectives. At 
Harvard, President Conant is showing the way by appointing a uni- 
versity committee on ‘“The objectives of a general education in a free 
society.”” It would be well if there were a similar committee in every 
institution in the land. 

We administrators have a duty also to consider the material basis 
upon which our educational future will be based. Such a material 
problem is that of enrollments. 

In compliance with the request of the Editor of the JOURNAL I 
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venture a few facts and ideas regarding collegiate enrollments; a 
retrospect and a look ahead. 

Two questions summarize our topic: 

1. How did the coming of World War II affect collegiate enroll- 
ments? 

2. What will happen to enrollments when the war is over? 

Here are facts in answer to Question 1. They issue from a com- 
pilation of full-time attendance at 509 approved institutions of varied 
type and size for which my annual School and Society data are avail- 
able, as of November 1, for each of the years 1939, 1940, 1941 and 


CoLiecIATE ENROLLMENT CHANGES DuRING THE WAR PERIOD 








Number | Full-time Percentage of Change Over Full-time 
of Enroll- Preceding Year Enroll- 
Institu- ment ment 





tions 1938 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1942 





Universities 

Public 53 266,538 | 7.3 2.4| —0.4| —8.3 | —10.2 | 223,799 
Universities, 

Private 49 179,019 | 2.3] —0.2 O.1 —6.1 —7.3 | 155,814 
Colleges 316 192,293 | 5.4 3.4 | —0O.2] —3.5 | —8.2] 175,785 


Technological 
Institutions 38 77,621 | 9.4 5.9 2.0| —3.2] —§5.7| 76,472 
Teachers 
Colleges 53 52,646 | 17.4 8.6] —2.2| —15.6] —23.3] 36,184 


























Totals 509 768,117 668,054 





1942, and also for the year 1938, immediately before the outbreak of 
the war in Poland. 

The story is told compactly in the statistical table herewith. The 
November 1942 total enrollment of 668,054 full-time students in 
509 institutions is a drop of 13 per cent as compared with the total 
of 768,117 full-time students in these same institutions in November 
1938. 

Analysis discloses certain war-time trends,—all downward, as the 
meaning of the world crisis became clear. As might be expected in a 
nation called upon to be the arsenal of democracy, young men turned 
to engineering, and here the downward turn was. lightest. In these 
five years, the November 1942 enrollment in 38 technological insti- 
tutions had decreased only 1.5 per cent; and, partly in consequence 
of selective service deferments of engineers as ‘“‘necessary men,”’ the 
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1942 enrollment of engineering freshmen was more than 20 per cent 
larger than in 1941. 

Second best showing was that of the smaller colleges—which would 
not have been expected. This group of 316 independent colleges of 
arts and sciences had, as of November 1942, a total of 175,785 full- 
time students, or 8.6 per cent less than in 1938. 

The 53 universities under public control—state and municipal— 
reported 223,799 full-time students, as of November 1942, or 16 
per cent fewer than in 1938. 

Gravest situation of all for its implication in future public school 
personnel is that of professional education. The 53 independent teach- 
ers colleges recorded 36,184 students as of November 1942, or 31.3 
per cent below registrations of five years earlier. 

The significance of the foregoing 1938-42 figures is enforced by 
a comparison of the great gains in the preceding eight years, 1930- 
1938. As indicated in my University of Chicago address of 1939, the 
full-time attendance in 355 institutions in November 1938 was greater 
than in November 1930 in these proportions: Technological institu- 
tions, 42.0 per cent larger; public universities, 31.2 per cent larger; 
independent teachers colleges, 18.1 per cent larger; independent col- 
leges of arts and sciences, 15.5 per cent larger; private universities, 
10.2 per cent larger. 

As to Question 2, What will happen to enrollments when the war 
is over? we administrators may ponder over these broad considerations 
in making specific plans for our institutions: 

There are aspects unfavorable to large attendance in American col- 
leges and universities after the war: 

World War I was far advanced when the United States entered and, 
during the relatively short period of fighting abroad, our losses in 
manpower were not heavy. To expect a repetition would be over- 
optimistic. Before the Nazis, Fascists and Japanese are defeated there 
will probably be heavy casualties among our soldiers. 

In addition to the deathrate due to war, we must take account of 
the impending effects of America’s reduced birthrate. Population and 
elementary school attendance statistics of the past decade indicate that 
colleges and universities will soon face a diminished human reservoir 
from which to draw. 

There are aspects favorable to a considerable recovery in collegiate 
enrollments: 
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Despite the casualty lists, health conditions in the U. S. armed 
forces are good and many young soldiers will return sturdier by far 
than if they had stayed home. 

Recent census and insurance reports show improvement in the U. S. 
birthrate. Some families of financial means have been subsidizing 
marriages of their sons and daughters so that, among these groups, 
“the rate of reproduction may be equal to requirements.” 

As in World War I the record of college men in winning commis- 
sions and advancement in the armed forces is again attracting atten- 
tion. In 1918 many veterans returned to or began college or told their 
younger brothers about the advantages of higher education. It appears 
possible that there will be a repetition of the trends which followed 
the last war. In the 1920’s the population of the United States in- 
creased 16 per cent while college enrollments mounted 84 per cent. 
A factor in the period ahead may be the proposed financial subsidies,— 
payment by federal and state governments toward the education of 
honorably discharged veterans. 

The foregoing aspects have been presented as objectively as pos- 
sible. My own opinion, based upon these facts, is that collegiate enroll- 
ment will rise markedly after the war, and that American colleges and 
universities will rise to the opportunity of so teaching these incoming 
students as to strengthen the collaboration of the United States in some 
wise form of world confederation in the era to come. 
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Editorial Comment 
Education and T.N.T. . 


N A RECENT speech which dealt with war aims and post-war 

planning, Vice-President Wallace suggested that it would be 
necessaty for the democracies to supervise education in the Axis 
nations until the last vestige of the totalitarian fallacy had been 
eliminated from the minds of youth. The Nazi and Fascist ideologies 
have been fostered upon a vast network of falsehood, which can 
only succumb to the sterilizing influence of the truth. 

This point of view aroused some opposition, notably from Mr. 
Wendell Willkie. “Education,” he says, ‘‘must grow out of and carry 
on a native culture. To determine the nature and manner of their 
own education is the right of men everywhere. And alien ideals 
superimposed by force will only produce resentment and hatred.” 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Willkie are right. We do not aspire to 
“police the education of our late enemies, after the traditional manner 
of conquerors,” as the latter puts it. But neither do we welcome the 
task of regulating their economic life to remove the causes of war, 
or that of supervising their industrial establishments to prevent them 
from rearming. Yet if we are to make sure that the peace is to last, all 
these burdens must be borne. Education is the world’s most powerful 
explosive. It will be idle to prevent our defeated enemies from 
producing cannon and cordite, and yet leave their classrooms at the 
mercy of those whose doctrines brought on the present war. If we must 
neglect either, we should be safer to concentrate upon education and 
leave rearmament to follow its unrestricted course. If we wish to 
endure another global war a generation hence, there is no surer way 
to bring it about than to allow the German and Japanese youth of 
tomorrow to be trained in the hatred and the bitterness, the racial 
arrogance and the nationalistic aspirations out of which the present 
war was born. 


Athletics vs. Physical Fitness 


On many a campus, the sponsors of intercollegiate athletics have 
seized upon the war emergency as an excuse for abolishing one by one 
all the restrictions by which we have sought to keep the sports pro- 
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gram in its proper place, secondary to the true purposes of education, 
Upon the specious plea that athletics foster the body-building upon 
which the Armed Services lay such stress, they have brought about 
widespread relaxation of the rules of eligibility. 

But the Army has let them down. So far it has made known very 
little about its plans for the training of the men who are to be sent 
back to the colleges; about the only announcement that has been made 
as this is written is that they will mot participate in athletics. Col. 
Herman Beukema, Director of the Army’s Specialized Training 
Program, has announced that these men are to be in college for 
business, and will have no time for big-time sports. 

With the ground so utterly cut out from under them, the gate- 
receipts boys have not yet thought of an answer. The strategy seems 
to be to ignore the whole painful episode in the hope that everybody 
else will forget it. But in a few short months we shall be told as 
loudly as ever that the best contribution the colleges can make to the 
war effort is to train small squads of men for intercollegiate com- 
petition. 


An Attack on Academic Freedom 


In December, the University of the State of New York (which, as 
most Registrars know, is the official name for the New York State 
Department of Education) announced its firm opposition to the plan 
of accelerating the college course by admitting to college promising 
students who have not yet completed their high school work, and 
threatened to remove from its list of approved teacher-training in- 
stitutions any college which should make any such concession. Re- 
cently, apparently as a step toward implementing this threat, a 
questionnaire has been circulated which was intended to discover 
what the actual practice is in the various institutions now on the ap- 
proved list. 

Whether the USNY will actually drop any institution because of 
its war-time practices remains to be seen. But whether it does or not, 
its attempt to coerce colleges into compliance with its own conserva- 
tive viewpoint constitutes the most high-handed violation of academic 
freedom since the antics of the unlamented Governor Talmadge. If 
the Regents wish to withhold teaching certificates from graduates of 
accredited institutions unless they have graduated from high school 
before entering college, that is their undeniable privilege. But when 
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they take—or even threaten to take—the additional step of denying 
certificates to all graduates of colleges which are willing to make a 
controlled experiment in the interests of the war effort, then they are 
committing a flagrant infringement upon the autonomy of responsible 
institutions which know what they are about, and which have the 
unquestionable right of doing their own experimenting. The un- 
fortunate fact is that, while the edict will be of no great concern to 
institutions outside of New York, it will not be lightly disregarded 
even by independent institutions within that state, unless they are 
able to take concerted action to oppose it. 


The Questionnaire Nuisance 


Every Registrar, very early in his term of office, learns to loathe the 
stream of questionnaires that flows steadily across his desk. So long as 
it deals with serious educational investigations and is sponsored by 
responsible groups or individuals, the questionnaire makes a legitimate 
demand on his attention. He is the custodian of a vast amount of 
data which he may reasonably be expected to make available to 
interested persons. But when the questionnaire is intended to help 
somebody sell jewelry to the seniors, or text-books to the faculty, it 
is merely impertinent. The Registrar may be excused if he rebels. 

This winter a large group of responsible publishing houses an- 
nounced that they were going to take co-operative action to bring their 
mailing lists up to date. By means of a single questionnaire, they 
would find out just who was serving on each faculty. It sounded like 
a good idea. But there was a catch to it. 

The Registrar was supposed to do the work. 


The Journal Staff 


The Editor is happy to announce that Mr. Robert L. Williams, 
of the University of Michigan, has been appointed an Associate 
Editor of the JOURNAL. Mr. Williams will be primarily responsible for 
“The Colleges and the War Effort’’, and will be glad to receive from 
the membership any information available for this section. 

Mr. J. Anthony Humphreys of the Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, who has been Advertising Manager of the JOURNAL 
for some time, has accepted the additional responsibility of serving 
as the JOURNAL’S specialist in matters relating to Junior Colleges. He, 
too, will be glad to receive information and inquiries dealing with 
the field of his specialty. 






































Book Reviews 


Education for T oday and Tomorrow, Reeves, Floyd W., Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. pp. 65. 


Two basic assumptions, both utilitarian, underlie the program of sec- 
ondary education which Reeves proposes in this lecture: 

1. That the problem of full employment within a moderate interval 
after school-leaving is urgent. 

2. That the whole people—not just industry—should assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing the opportunity to work productively for every 
American boy and girl. 

Reeves stresses education for citizenship and the need for an under- 
standing of the “dynamics of a world at war” and the ‘forces which will 
be let loose in the post-war reconstruction period.” By way of implementa- 
tion, he cites the urgent necessity of a knowledge of economic history and 
geography. He recognizes health—mental and physical—as a long neglected 
area, hence he urges a program of health education which will insure not 
only health knowledge, but also the ideals, attitudes, and habits necessary 
to the building of a sound national health program. 

Vocational training of a general nature (not the traditional secondary- 
school program nor the specialized shop program) plus sound vocational 
guidance, a closer co-operation between schools and public employment 
offices, and productive work experiences he suggests as practical and neces- 
sary in today’s technological world. To provide work experiences he pro- 
poses that private industry and government facilities co-operate with the 
schools. 

Frankly utilitarian in approach, the lecture will receive its share of 
criticism from those who would like more of the cultural elements in 
secondary education. Teachers perplexed by the reading problem may 
inquire “What is your program for teaching youth to read ?”” Others, fearful 
of increased participation of government in education, may protest Reeves’s 
proposal that government provide some of the work experiences which he 
holds essential. It will be clear to everyone, however, that the author has 
extended a significant challenge to secondary education. 

It is highly appropriate that a man who has devoted the past several 
years to the study of American youth and their problems should have been 
chosen to deliver the 1942 Inglis Lecture at Harvard University. It is fitting 
too that the Inglis Lecture should deal with today’s and tomorrow’s prob- 
lems of education. 

ForREsT H. KIRKPATRICK 
Dean of Students 
Bethany College 
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Democracy’s College, Ross, Earle D., Ames: The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1942. 

The story of the development of the land-grant college must be of inter- 
est to anyone who wishes to know of American Higher Education. To one 
who has spent almost his entire academic career in one of these educational 
institutions, the history of the beginnings of the movement, the records 
made by those who have studied in them, the biographies of their great 
educational leaders, the importance of the results of wide-flung research, 
these, and many more less prominent factors, are not mere items of interest 
about the land-grant colleges—they are the colleges. 

Dr. Ross has accumulated so large a mass of detail and evidence about 
the land-grant college and its history that one wonders how he boiled it 
down to a brief 182 pages. But perhaps one should not say he has done so, 
for, immediately following page 182 come 47 pages of Notes and Refer- 
ences—notes that contain meat and humor that might well have been 
included, in many cases, on pages that sound professorially tasteless, and 
which could have been enlivened by the addition of the salt in the notes. 

Dr. Ross takes up in turn the story of American Education prior to the 
Civil War; the industrial movement with its demands for a new type of 
education not acceptable to the established colleges; the passage of the 
Morrill Act; the struggles of the states to put it into effect; the “trial and 
error” method employed in the selection of the faculty to teach in an area 
for which there were no textbooks, and in the erection of a curriculum to 
meet the diversified demands of the various sections of the country; the 
conflict between science in the laboratory and in the field or shop; a chapter 
entitled ““Any Person in Any Study’ which seems misnamed, but into 
which is gathered such different items as the beginning of the various 
engineering curricula, courses for women in “cookery and household arts’, 
a listing of degrees given or that should be given, etc.; and finally a chapter 
on “Union and Strength” in which, rather hurriedly it seems to the 
writer, the author ends his story. 

Two personal items, if I may be indulged. First: in Chapter Three Dr. 
Ross tells of the attempts to belittle the work of Senator Morrill, and to 
build up the influence of Jonathan Turner of Illinois in the preparation 
of and in the passage of the famous Morrill Act. I tried this chapter on a 
local member of the Illini—and Dr. Ross was lucky to be absent. Second, 
one of the footnotes refers to the writer’s verbal mixup with Tunis of 
tennis and college article fame, after Tunis erroneously stated, in Harpers, 
that the Pennsylvania State College had given Billy Sunday a D.D., a 
degree the College has never conferred. 

And since every reviewer finds fault with something—Dr. Ross has his 
footnotes numbered consecutively, by chapters. Suppose you are reading 
on page 117 and you want to find footnote (tailnote?) 14. You hunt for 
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it, think you have located it, but it doesn’t fit because it isn’t the note. 
You must first find out (or remember) the number of the chapter being 
read, after which the location of the footnote is rather easy. Again—you 
read an interesting item, notice a footnote, and hope to get additional 
information, and after a trial or two, find it a simple “ibid.” You then 
begin to lose interest in the footnotes. 

A bibliography of 24 pages admirably divided into such headings as 
Bibliographical Guides, Laws and Legislative Records, Reports and Con- 
temporary Writings, Biographies, etc., and an excellent index complete 
the book. 

Wm. S. HOFFMAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


What's Your Name, Adamic, Louis, New York and London, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. xv +- 245. 


The wide-spread practice in America of name-changing is not new. It 
antedates, in fact, pre-Revolutionary days. Dozens of nationalities were 
participants. The Polish group more than any other tended to modify their 
names, while the Dutch of the Hudson Valley region resisted name- 
changing. (The author attributes this in part to their better education which 
enabled them to spell their names with greater consistency.) The Jewish 
immigrant of better educational background Americanizes his name more 
readily than his uneducated brother, while among Gentile “foreigners” the 
educated man finds it more difficult to change his name than the uneducated 
Gentile. The problem of re-naming, however, is very difficult under all 
circumstances, and the consequences are far-reaching. Throughout the book 
are interspersed narratives illustrating the tremendous emotional wrenches 
which are experienced, joys as well as tragedies, 

Recent trends are away from Anglicizing names and simplifying them 
beyond a trace of their linguistic background, while at the same time there 
has been an increase in the retention of foreign names due to our closer 
relationship with other nations. 

Mr. Adamic would limit his “unequivocal approval of such changing only 
to names with esthetically and politically objectionable connotations.” He 
does, however, suggest a certain openness of mind on the part of new- 
immigrant peoples relative to the changing of extremely difficult names 
which no longer have significance or meaning in their new country. 

His admonition to Americans is that we begin to respect the “foreign” 
names at home in order to insure fewer difficulties abroad in view of our 
probable closer relationship with many nations after the present war. 

Because of the influential position which registrars occupy, they can 
thoughtfully and intelligently guide the thinking of those students who 
come to them for advice on the problem of name-changing. This book 
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enables one to cope with the problem both cautiously and sympathetically. 
E.E.D. 


An Adventure in Education: Swarthmore College Under Frank 
Aydelotte. By the Swarthmore Faculty. New York: The Macraillan 
Co., 1942, pp. 236. 

One is immediately struck by the absolute and consistent anonymity of 
this very stimulating little book. There is no name mentioned of any living 
Swarthmore professor or trustee; there is no editor listed; each chapter 
may or may not be the work of a single writer. All is co-operatively built 
around the original idea of President Aydelotte that something was seriously 
wrong with American higher education just after the first world war, and 
that a simple formula could cure most of the evil: the formula that the 
best education is self-education. 

Is the best faculty, then, the one which chiefly lets the student alone? 
Not necessarily; but on the other hand, is it not true to say that the best 
faculty is one which so stimulates the student, especially the carefully 
selected student, to his process of self-education that professors merely 
become, in the best sense, fellow-students just a little further along? And 
to judge by some of the things in this book, certain students are so far 
along that no faculty can be much in advance! 

That professors should be able to agree on any experiment with such 
apparant unanimity as this faculty, is in itself extraordinary. Presidents 
and deans (yes, and registrars too) who know faculty meetings and faculty 
conferences will stand aghast and wonder if all was so smooth sailing as 
on the surface appears. If so, it is surely as great a tribute to a remarkable 
president as many of the achievements recorded in this book. 

The book should be read as a whole and not by isolated chapters, for if a 
reader skips around he will be apt, as this one did for a while, to think the 
appraisal too adulatory and too little critical. Questions creep in but slowly, 
and the first half shows just a trifle of complacency. There has probably 
been more criticism of the external examining which is such an important 
part of the Swarthmore philosophy than this book indicates; perhaps too 
little satisfactory testing of the results of the program. But these are minor 
defects in one of the most stimulating accounts of educational progress that 
recent literature has given us. Every reading of a book like this, or of 
similar accounts of curricular changes in colleges large and small, Chicago 
and Stephens, Buffalo and Hiram, Harvard and Muskingum, brings the 
reader to a realization that now, as never before, sane but courageous 
experimentation is the law of educational progress. 

JULIAN PARK 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Buffalo 
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Terminal Education in Higher Institutions, Russell, John Dale, 
Chicago: The Chicago University Press, 1942, pp. viii +- 198. 

In 1923 the University of Chicago organized an Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions, and sessions have been held each 
year since that time. Beginning with 1929 the papers presented before the 
Institute have been published; the present volume is number fourteen 
in the series. 

The Institute for 1942 was developed about the general theme of 
Terminal Education, with “special reference to the readjustments of 
higher education to meet current national needs.” Beginning with a 
statement of issues to be discussed and a definition of terms employed, 
the papers presented at the 1942 Institute proceeded in quite logical 
fashion through the needs for terminal education to problems of admin- 
istration, evaluation, and readjustments to meet the needs, Excellent testi- 
mony is introduced from various types of institutions where terminal 
education is a matter of practice. 

In the concluding chapter of the volume Dr. Russell points out that 
the academic pattern of many institutions in 1942 “differs more from 
that of 1941 than the pattern of 1941 differed from that of 1931 or 
even 1921,” and summarizes in some thirteen major statements the plans 
for readjustment to meet current national needs, While the volume may 
be regarded as a book of academic facts, there is a continuing thread of 
prophecy throughout its pages which leads the serious reader to con- 
template the future of higher education and the problems attendant 
thereon. 

FrEeD E, NESSELL 
The George Washington University 
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‘How the College Admissions Office Will Receive the High School’s 
Wartime Curriculum,” Spears, Harold, The School Review, Vol. II, 
No. 1, pp. 13-20, January, 1943. 

One of the most serious problems confronting both secondary school 
and college administrators is that of adjusting and modifying the articula- 
tory arrangements of these institutions. Traditional procedures based upon 
traditional patterns of curricula at both levels and the requirements of 
graduation on the one hand and admission requirements on the other are 
due for a rude awakening. True, much progress has been made during the 
past decade or two but changes incident to the war emergency are bound 
to require many changes in the immediate future which in and of them- 
selves, it is to be hoped, will result in much more progress being made in 
the establishing of better relationships in the months and years that lie 
ahead. Some of these changes have been long past due. Their realization 
may well be set down as some of the fruits of tragic experiences of a 
global war. 

In order to discover what are the attitudes of colleges to the determined 
efforts of secondary school authorities to gear their curricula into the war- 
time needs, Mr. Spear has written a letter to some thirty of the more 
prominent institutions of higher learning scattered throughout the country 
to discover what the admissions officers’ attitudes were toward this modified 
wartime curriculum. It was assumed, and rightly so, that these persons 
would speak in their official capacity and so express the attitude or position 
of the institutions they represented. 

As a result of his inquiry (in which he set forth in considerable detail 
what the secondary schools were proposing to do) he found two rather 
distinct attitudes: (1) “an appreciation of the earnestness of the high 
schools in the war effort and a willingness to co-operate in resolving the 
accompanying problem of college entrance requirements” and (2) “a 
denial of the war effort as a curriculum problem, as evidenced by the inten- 
tion of maintaining the curricular status quo of peacetime. Naturally, there 
were also revealed in between the extremes certain of the colleges whose 
reactions were indicative of indecision, failure to state explicitly what the 
attitude would be or vacillation (perhaps better to say delays in respond- 
ing). 

Thirteen of the thirty-two institutions were clearly willing to reorganize 
the high school’s wartime program as “legitimate schooling” and accept- 
able in part at least as satisfying entrance requirements, In the judgment 
of this reviewer there were no evidences in the letters quoted that any 
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school was ready to throw overboard everything that has in one degree or 
another represented some of the sine qua non that have long characterized 
statements of admissions requirements in the official college and university 
bulletins. 

It should further be pointed out that the modifications in entrance te. 
quirements which these institutions are ready to approve or have approved 
represent not so much differences in kind as differences in degree. Many 
institutions all over the United States, especially in the Middle-west, have 
for some years been accepting other courses of study for admission than 
those traditionally held to be imperative. 

The reader should not only read this particular article but also a second 
one which is to appear in the next issue of The School Review. 


“Wartime Opportunities in General Education,’ Ogan, Ralph W., 
The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XIII, No. 9, pp. 457-462, 
504. December, 1942. 

The author of this discussion working with certain of his colleagues on 
the central staff of the Co-operative study in General Education of the 
American Council on Education, presents certain interpretations which are 
based on an analysis of wartime problems as listed by some nine hundred 
students in seven colleges. Statements of the problems being faced by 
students were carefully studied and a check list of “Wartime Problems” 
was prepared, The investigation revealed that the students involved were 
exceedingly discriminative and that certain of the problems were of vital 
concern. It is clear, as is pointed out, that the war ‘“‘has tremendously intensi- 
fied many student needs for which general education has responsibility’ — 
a responsibility which is immediate. Educational resources must be pro- 
vided for these and that at the time when they [the problems} are most 
clearly in evidence. 

The author feels that colleges are not adjusting their programs of 
general education to provide the appropriate educational resources and 
cites certain alarming tendencies, to wit: (a) failure to recognize and use 
the intense interests of students in contemporary issues—failure, in short, 
to consider adequately their student needs; (b) failure to provide students 
with the resources of mature leadership; (c) failure to take into account 
other demands than those of the war itself, such as training for the Army, 
Navy and Civilian Defense—"‘forgetting about general education until the 
war is over’; (d) failure to take into account any “basic thought about 
educational changes”’. 

This failure to provide “fresh vision” in the face of these new needs 
will mean that colleges will have unnecessarily lost the values in their pro- 
grams of general education. This will be tragic. To counteract such a 
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condition Ogan makes a plea for educational leadership that will reach 
down to the “grass roots” and induce close friendly co-operation by those 
who do the work. There must be closer collaboration with college teachers 
in clarifying educational purposes and aims and in achieving these purposes 
more effectively. ‘‘Colleges need to develop a philosophy regarding the 
determination of student needs and to devise procedures for implementing 
the philosophy.” 

A final thought expressed is that students do react to their wartime prob- 
lems with despair, escapism and indifference. In the reviewer's judgment 
such a characterization is not far nor difficult to find on most college cam- 
puses everywhere today. It presents a problem that must be faced today, 
else our colleges will have lost a golden opportunity for helping youth to 
build solidly for tomorrow. General education is being challenged. It must 
not be forgotten under pressures of wartime activity. A long-view and a 
long-range program for general education should be provided, and that 
now, 


“Religion in Education, Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Educational Conference and the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools,’’ Bower, Wil- 
liam Clayton. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XV, 
No. 2, December, 1942, pp. 5-21. 


There can be no disagreement with the position taken by the author 
when he states that “‘one of the crucial problems confronting the educational 
leaders of America is the relation of religion to education in a democracy.” 
That the problem has been and is the concern of many localities is becoming 
increasingly evident. There are, indeed, many evidences of this at all levels 
in our educational system and some of these are cited. Significantly enough 
recognition of this problem is not confined to ecclesiastical groups. One 
important contribution is the historical treatment that Dr, Bower provides 
in his discussion. It is clear, concise and forthright. At its conclusion the 
statement is made that what was at one time considered to be the solution 
of the problem—religion’s exclusion from the public schools—is now 
seen to be nothing more than a “palliative” or “no solution at all.” The 
results have been “devastating.” These are listed as: 

1. the distorting of the cultural inheritance; 

2. the creating of a “serious emotional conflict”’ ; 

3. the exclusion of religious resources from any well-rounded program 

of counseling and guidance; 

4, the failure to provide any form of systematic religious instruction to 

half of our children whether these be Jewish, Catholic or Protestant ; 

5. the resultant ineffectiveness of “democracy as a way of life” when 
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not inspired and supported by devotion to values and ideals that are 
essentially religious. 

The author is certainly very much on the side of an ever increasing num- 
ber of America’s outstanding leaders in education when he calls for a 
“fresh study of this whole problem of the place of religion in education 
when viewed in the light of a century and a half of American experience 
and the unprecedented demands of the present world situation.” There 
can be no doubt of the correctness of his conclusion that what is needed 
is a rethinking of (1) the functional relation of church and state in a 
democracy; (2) the nature and ends of education as a social enterprise; 
and (3) religion from the point of view of its functional relation to per- 
sonal and social experience. 

After reviewing certain basic assumptions the author lists certain things 
that the schools, as well as the churches, are equipped to do most effectively. 
The discussion is frank and fearless and presents a challenge that every 
educator should in these times face very squarely and what is more, do some- 
thing in a positive way to correct. 


‘Restatement of Functions Needed,” Matherly, Walter J. Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. XIII, No. 7, October, 1942, pp. 349-352. 


In this brief but pointed article the author, who is the Dean of the 
College of Business Administration of the University of Florida, gives 
emphasis to the restriction on the policy which restrains the activities of 
the state-supported university and calls for concerted action in restating its 
functions. No one can disagree with the statement that though an institu- 
tion such as the university is divided into a number of colleges and schools, 
each with its own particular functions and responsibilities, they must, after 
all, be synchronized and become parts of the whole. They are the several 
means to the serving of a common end. There can be no isolation. At 
the same time it must be recognized that each separate division cannot 
be submerged as to its identity. Each represents an important unit within 
the larger whole. Each has an exclusive province in an all-inclusive or- 
ganization. 

The author’s use of his own institution as an example of a desirable 
procedure in working out an integrated and co-ordinated program where 
each division’s program is received, analyzed and developed on a continuous 
basis gives point to the discussion and reveals a way of going about the 
matter that should provide the reader with a competent basis upon which 
to start in any state-supported university. 

















The Colleges and the War Effort 


The JOURNAL is indebted to the Educational Press Association (of 
which it is a member) for the following release. 


Youth Asks—OWI1 Answers 


Eighteen “most-often and most-widely” asked questions by college 
students, as revealed by ihe Office of War Information, show that 
youth is seeking to discover not only their present status in the war, 
but also what is ahead of them after the war. 

The questions were submitted to the OWI by students in 200 col- 
leges; they were answered by experts in the War Manpower Com- 
mission, National Resources Planning Board, and other Governmental 
agencies. 

Typical queries and replies: 

Q. Does the country really need more educated men now? Or 
should we all plan to go either into the Army or into production jobs? 

A. The problem is how many men can be kept in schools and col- 
leges to provide the trained, educated personnel needed for both the 
armed services and the war industries, while we also meet the imme- 
diate requirements of the armed forces and of industries. So far as 
they are free to do so, it is wiser for men to continue their education 
but to direct their studies toward greater war usefulness. 

Q. What kind of world are we going to graduate into after this 
war? 

A. In a recent pamphlet, Post War Planning, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board stated: 


“One thing is sure. We are not going back to where we were. One of the 
few certainties in the world is inevitable change. We could not stop 
the march of progress if we wanted to. We are going forward with 
restored confidence in the democracy and liberty which underlie our 
civilization. But we can do something about the direction of the 
changes that will follow victory. For that reason we propose to plan 
ahead.” 


The kind of world we shall have after the war depends in large meas- 
ure upon what we decide we want and how vigorously and intelli- 
gently we plan ahead to achieve the kind of world we want. It is 
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therefore essential that we think, not in terms of what is going to 
happen, but of what we want to attain. This means we must clarify 
our goals, reassert the purposes and values we cherish and make as 
definite and methodical plans as possible now, for guiding the in- 
numerable decisions and activities which the end of the war will make 
necessary. At the President’s direction, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board is correlating plans and programs under consideration in 
many Federal, State and private organizations for postwar full em- 
ployment, security, and building America. Many citizen groups and 
private agencies are also studying plans and programs, as listed in 
the report published by the Twentieth Century Fund: Post-War Plan- 
ning. President Roosevelt said on September 3, 1942, to the Inter- 
national Student Assembly: 
‘.. . The better world for which you fight—and for which some of 
you give your lives—will not come merely because we shall have won 
the war. It will not come merely because we wish very hard that it 
would come. It will be made possible only by bold vision, intelligent 
planning and hard work. It cannot be brought about over night, but 
only by years of effort and perseverance and unfaltering faith. . . .” 


Q. What changes in education may we expect as a result of this 
war? 

A. The war will undoubtedly emphasize the necessity of technical 
and vocational education. In the development of our present huge 
war machine, both within the military services and within civilian 
services, men and women have specific jobs to perform. It is equally 
important that they be trained to do specific jobs in the post-war 
situation. Only in this way can we expect to secure maximum eco- 
nomic production results. Quick forms of communication and the 
events of the war have made it clear at last to the great majority of 
people that this is a very small world and that we must be interested 
_in the implications for our country of events and conditions in every 
corner of the world. Hence there is bound to be a great up-surge of 
interest in public print and in schools and colleges with respect to 
international affairs. The curricula in history and the social sciences 
will certainly be revised to take care of this situation. 

There will also be a need for reorientation to the new world of 
ideas and discoveries coming through science, and to the larger world 
of other peoples and other cultures with whom we must collaborate 
in establishing world order. To this end there must be a renewed 
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concern for clarifying human values and aspirations toward which 
we can direct our group activities and our personal lives. 

Note: For complete series of questions, write to the OWI, Wash- 
ington. 

a * * 

The vital role of the home front in the present global struggle for 
the preservation of freedom is the theme of “LEST WE FORGET 
—ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY,” the 
seventh series of 13 dramatic transcriptions for radio broadcast and 
use in schools to be issued by the Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 
cation. The new series will be available on March 1, 1943 to the 435 
radio stations throughout the country that are now broadcasting “LEST 
WE FORGET—AMERICA DETERMINES HER DESTINY” and 
previous LEST WE FORGET series. 

The inspiring stories in the new series are based upon contem- 
porary history and stress the need for vigilance by every American as 
one of the major safeguards of our democratic freedoms which must 
become the democratic foundations of the post-war world. 

Each of the 15-minute recordings is devoted to the need for vigi- 
lance in each of the different phases of the home front: “the com- 
munity,” ‘‘the schools,” “the factory,” “business,” “the home,” “‘re- 
ligion,”’ “the courts,” “the government” and “fraternal organizations.” 
Four of the recordings deal with problems of vigilance against ‘‘tyr- 
anny,” against ‘“‘rumor,”’ for “new truths” and ‘‘among war veterans.” 

A special “I Am An American” recording is included for broad- 
cast on “I Am An American Day.” A handbook on the series con- 
taining additional material for teachers has been prepared and is 
available upon request at the offices of the Institute of Oral and Visual 
Education, 101 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 

To enrich the program and to bring its message into graphic form, 
the Institute is offering without charge to all listeners—and especially 
to school children—a ‘‘Portfolio of Freedom” which contains the 
flags of the United Nations in full colors, portraits of United Nations 
leaders and American war heroes, as well as reproductions of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Bill of Rights and other basic documents of 
American freedom—all of them suitable for framing. 

“LEST WE FORGET—ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE 
OF LIBERTY” was prepared under the direct supervision of Dr. 
Howard M. LeSourd, Dean of Boston University Graduate School and 
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Chairman of the Advisory Council of the Institute of Oral and Visual 
Education. 

“I Am An American Day,” according to Presidential proclamation, 
will be the third Sunday in May. 


Last autumn the N.E.A.’s Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education proposed an International Office of Educa- 
tion, whose purpose should be to formulate broad educational aims 
and methods which would inculcate the spirit and practice of democ- 
racy in all peoples of all nations. The proposal is being carried for- 
ward by the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, 
2 W. 45th St., New York. It is planned to have the Office function- 
ing at the end of the war, so that it will be ready to propose educa- 
tional patterns both for the United Nations and for their beaten 
enemies. The State Department is said to have endorsed the plan, as 
has the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitations Operations, under 
former Governor Lehman. 

The Office, as at present envisaged, would not attempt to force the 
objectives of democracy upon the rest of the world, but would stand 
ready with ideas, aids, and suggestions as to educational goals. Pre- 
sumably it would specialize, however, in antidotes for totalitarian 
poisons. 
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In the Office 
A Slide-Rule for Computing Ages 


One day early in September we were told that a joint army-navy recruit- 
ing board would visit our campus in November and almost immediately 
the Dean of the College asked for the ages of all male students as of the 
day on which the recruiting board was scheduled to visit us. 

Like many small colleges throughout the country we were not fortunate 
enough to have a mechanical device for sorting and tabulating data. There- 
fore we devised a simple slide rule to determine the ages of students on any 
given day when the date of birth was known, Materials used in the con- 
struction of the slide scale were press board, gummed paper, scotch tape, 
and a good grade of glue. Numbers were typed on half-inch strips of 
gummed paper to represent (1) years, (2) months, and (3) days, as 
shown in the following illustration. These gummed strips were then at- 
tached to half-inch strips of press board for durability. The scotch tape 
was used over the gummed strips to prevent soiling. With a good grade 
of glue columns A, C, and E (see illustration) were mounted solidly on a 
three-inch strip of press board at intervals of one-half inch to allow 
columns B, D, and F to slide adjacent to columns A, C, and E respectively. 

The bold face numbers represent dates of birth and the age is always 
expressed in light face numbers opposite the arrows. Red type may be 
substituted for bold face type if a typewriter is used to prepare the slide 
scale. 

For example, looking at the illustration below, if a student’s date of birth 
is July 6, 1922 (7/6/22) and we wanted to know what his age would be 
on October 25, 1943 (10/25/43) ; 

set 1922 on B opposite 1943 on A 

set bold face 7 on D (months) opposite 10 on C 

set bold face 6 on F (days) opposite 25 on E 

Read age in years, months, and days on B, D, and F in light face numbers 

opposite arrows. 
21 years, 3 months, 19 days 

If for example we needed to find the age of a student, born November 
29, 1924 (11/29/24), on October 20, 1943 (10/20/43), the same pro- 
cedure would be used in setting the slide scale. That is, 

set 1924 on B opposite 1943 on A 

set bold face 11 on D (months) opposite 10 on C 

set bold face 29 on F (days) opposite 20 on E 


In this case, since the arrow points to a bold face number on F, it is 
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Explanation: Columns A 
and B represent years. 
Columns C and D rep- 
resent months. Col- 
umns E and F repre- 
sent days. 
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necessary to subtract one month by pushing slide D up one unit. Likewise, 
since the arrow points to a bold face number on D, it is necessary to sub- 
tract one year by pushing slide B up one unit. Now read age in light face 
numbers opposite arrows: 18 years, 10 months, 22 days. 

The age computation is even further simplified by dispensing with the 
“day” column operation (columns E and F) when the age to the nearest 
month is sufficient. 

FRANK K. BURGESS 
Union College 
Barbourville, Ky. 


Matriculation Cards. Do You Have a Good One? 


A quarter century ago my predecessor in this College, Prof. A. H. 
Espenshade, handed to each new student, as he matriculated for the first 
time, a permanent matriculation card. Thousands of these cards are, even 
today, carried in the pocket books of nostalgic alumni, who get a thrill 
whenever they see the card, with its college seal, and the signature of the 
man loved by every Penn Stater who knew him. 

Shortly after I became registrar I did away with the permanent idea since 
a few scoundrels (and apparently we all have an occasional such) used the 
card (often years after it had been issued) for the cashing of rubber checks 
or for other equally improper purposes. The card was therefore made a 
part of the registration material, and a new one was issued as each semester 
began. Figure 1 is such a card. 

Then, as the College grew and as I became more and more a disciple of 
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Maruth, and as my office, and the College as well, became a user of the 
various tabulating machines, it was, with us at least, necessary to assign 
permanent non-recurring numbers to students, such that, when the numbers 
were arranged in order, the students’ names, and the various cards punched 
with the numbers, would be alphabetical. So we went back to Prof. 
Espenshade’s excellent card, adding to it the student’s number, and the 
card looked like figure 2. 

Then came into a village, dry by act of legislature since the founding 
of the College, a new distraction—the beer stube. For, with the abolition 
of prohibition, the old law was declared null and void. And students must 
be twenty-one in order to purchase a glass of beer, so—for so trivial a 
reason—the College decided to add the student’s date of birth to his 
matriculation card. But it was soon learned that younger students traded 
their cards with older ones in order to be able to purchase a glass of beer. 
So we again changed the card and placed the student’s photograph upon 
the card, a copy of the same photograph furnished his dean, advisor, the 
College health service, etc. The student’s name and initials, course, and 
date of birth were photographed with the student; but his full name, date 
of matriculation, and student number had to be added by hand, as in 
figure 3. 

The next step eliminated all writing on the matriculation card, a hard 
chore under any conditions, since photographic paper does not lend itself 
easily to writing. As students were admitted, usually during the summer 
months, cards were lettered by hand with the student's name, home town, 
curriculum, date of birth, student number, and date of matriculation. These 
cards were filed alphabetically and, at a point in a student’s registration, 
he was photographed with the card in a rack so placed that when the 
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student stood just behind it, he was in focus. A sample card is shown in 
figure 4. 

Each matriculation card, except the one that was part of the registration 
material (figure 1) has been issued in a celluloid container. 

The next step planned was to add to the card a line showing the date of 
issue of the card and the date after which it would be void—the idea being 
to issue a new card at each registration—but—came the war and priorities 
and now, on account of the shortage of film we may have to go back once 
more, for the duration at least, to a printed, photograph-less card. 

WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


MATRICULATION CARD 
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Reported to Us 


A couple of gems from the office of W. S. Hoffman: 

“A telegram from a dean at the University of Pennsylvania, very 
evidently ‘phoned to the telegraph office, was addressed to me as Red 
Star Hoffman.” 

“A young woman applying for admission informed me in a type- 
written letter that she was ‘saddle victorian’ of her class, What I think 
happened in this case was that someone typed the letter for her, and 
that she said she was ‘salutatorian.’ ” 


R. H. Schmidt, University of Akron, besides being Registrar and Faculty 
Representative for the Armed Services, is acting head of the chemistry 
department for the duration. 


The University of Kansas City has recently announced the receipt of a 
one-million dollar gift for endowment. 


Trinity University moved from Waxahatchie to San Antonio, Texas, 
last summer, and was merged with the University of San Antonio. The 
combined institution will continue to operate as Trinity University, using 
the buildings of the University of San Antonio and the facilites and equip- 
ment of both institutions. Clifford H. Perea is Registrar. 





Mr. Robert L, Williams of the University of Michigan is trying to 
compile a list of institutions operating on the three-semester plan. 
Registrars of such institutions are requested to communicate with 


him. 











The Louisiana Polytechnic Institute of Ruston has dedicated a $10,000 
pipe organ, which is installed in the magnificent new Howard Auditorium. 
The organ was the gift of Ruston benefactors. Thomas H. Webber, Jr., of 
Memphis, gave a dedicatory recital in October. 


Chairman Fred L. Kerr of the Committee on Special Projects calls atten- 
tion to two typist’s errors in the Statistical Report on Enrollments and 
Degrees. On page 5, the total of degrees conferred by Columbia University 
for 1941-42 should be 4,731 instead of 15, which was obviously copied 
from the preceding column. Also the total of degrees for 1940-’41 in the 
next column should be 5,073. To prepare the voluminous Statistical Re- 
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port, with its myriads of figures, and then to be able to find only two 
errors, calls for a miracle of typing and proof-reading. 





The Committee on Office Forms and Equipment of the A.A.C.R. 
has a splendid collection of office forms which is available for general 
circulation. The collection is well organized and travels in a sturdy 
packing-case, “‘practically indestructible,” as the Chairman of the 
Committee says, “by even the most ardent baggage-smasher.” Any 
Registrar willing to pay the freight charges may have the collection 
to consult at his leisure, and it is also available to any state or re- 
gional association which will pay transportation costs. Address in- 

uiries to Charles E. Harrell, Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Mr. Harrell is Chairman of the Committee referred to 


above. 











The University of Notre Dame, celebrating her Centenary, will play 
host to a series of learned societies, during the winter and spring months, 
will sponsor a music festival in the Spring, will be host to a reunion of 
Sisters of various Orders in mid-August and will sponsor a conference 
dealing with post-war plans in September of 1943. Other celebrations 
already held include a mammoth civic, church and state celebration on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1942, which included a high pontifical Mass celebrated 
by Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., bishop of Ft. Wayne; blessing and 
unveiling of Eugene Kormendi’s Centenary plaques (housed in the vesti- 
bule of Sacred Heart Church) by Most Rev. Joseph E, Ritter, D.D., bishop 
of Indianapolis; and special prayers at the monument to the founders by 
Bishop Ritter. Learned Societies already conducting meetings on the Notre 
Dame campus include the Indiana Academy of Science, the Indiana 
Academy of the Social Sciences, the American Mathematical Society and 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association. The Centenary will draw 
to a close with the September, 1943, commencement exercises. 


Regional Meetings 


THE ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS held its annual meeting. 
on November 5 and 6, 1942, at Columbus, Ohio, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity acting as host, and Father George J. Renneker, University of Day- 
ton, President, presiding. The welcome was given by Harvey H. Davis, 
Vice-President of the University. In the morning session two papers were 
given on the general subject of the Challenge to the Social Sciences. Dr. 
B, A. Arneson of Ohio Wesleyan University spoke on “How Can the 
Theories of Political Science Be Translated into Practice?” Dr. F. J. Friedel 
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of the University of Dayton spoke on “Social Theory Goes to Work.” 
Luncheon was held in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, headquarters for the 
meetings. The afternoon session was devoted to professional workshops 
directed by Helen M. Clark, assistant registrar of Ohio State. President 
Howard L. Bevis gave the address at the annual dinner in the evening of 
November 5, and the evening’s program also included the showing of 
Ohio State’s notable five-reel film, “The University and the War.” 

Friday morning’s program consisted of an open forum led by Mr. E, T. 
Downer of Cleveland College, followed by the regular business meeting. 
Luncheon was held at the Faculty Club on the University campus. J. G, 
Quick, University of Pittsburgh, spoke on “What Do They Mean—Ac- 
celeration ?” 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year or 
until another meeting should be held: President, Alan C. Conger, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Vice-President, Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS met with the 
Kansas Association of College Deans at dinner on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1943 at the Student Union Building of Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Council of Administration. Dean Gessner of Baker University led a short 
discussion on the meaning of the liberal arts college in an emergency. 
The following officers of 1942-43 were unanimously re-elected for 1943- 
44: 


Standlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, President. 
Cecil Smith, Pratt Junior College, Pratt, Vice-President. 

Sister Ann Elizabeth, St. Mary College, Xavier, Secretary. 

Mary Kimball, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Treasurer. 


Some Junior College Notes 


In spite of unusual losses due to wartime closing of several institutions, 
the junior colleges of the country have held their own in numbers and 
have increased their services to the youth of the country, according to data 
appearing in the Junior College Directory, 1943, just published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The new publication, edited by Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the Association, shows 624 junior colleges in 45 states in January 1943, 
as compared with 627 institutions at the same date in 1942. While 30 
institutions have closed on account of decreased enrollments or because the 
government has commandeered their plants for the duration, the loss has 
been compensated for by 27 junior colleges newly organized or listed for 
the first time, with enrollments much greater than in the institutions which 
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have closed. 
Total junior college enrollments reported are in excess of 314,000 


students, a growth of more than 17 per cent over the previous year. There 
has been a decline of 9,000 regular students, but an increase of 56,000 in 
the number of special students. In many cases these special students are 
adults employed in war industries or taking special courses to prepare 
them for such employment. 

“While the junior colleges of the country will be hard hit by the lower- 
ing of the draft age, and some others may be forced to close for the dura- 
tion,” said Dr. Eells, ‘most of them are making emergency adaptations 
of their curricula to meet local needs and are doing their full part in many 
ways to contribute substantially to the success of the total war effort.” 

The largest number of junior colleges is found in California, with 69 
such institutions having a total enrollment of 144,000 students. Texas is 
second with 42 junior colleges and 18,000 students. 

To keep in touch with developments in the field of American junior col- 
leges is especially important for registrars of some four-year higher institu- 
tions. For the sake of some registrars suggestions are made in the following 
paragraphs as to ways of keeping informed concerning junior colleges. 

The national publication of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
is the Junior College Journal, issued monthly from September through May. 
The address of the Association is 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
Each issue of the journal contains: (1) an editorial dealing with some 
phase of the philosophy or practice of junior colleges; (2) articles on a 
great variety of problems and practices; news notes concerning meetings of 
state associations, changes in personnel, wartime activities; (3) a bibliog- 
raphy on junior colleges. This journal is now in its thirteenth volume. 

There is also “American Junior Colleges,” by W. C. Eells, published in 
1940, by the American Council on Education. This volume is an excellent 
reference book, serving the same purposes that ‘American Universities and 
Colleges,” by C. S. Marsh, does for four-year higher institutions. 

Then each year there appears in the Junior College Journal, usually the 
issue for January, an annual directory, under the name of “Junior College 
Directory.” For example, in January, 1943, the list showed location of the 
junior college, the administrative head, accreditation, type, control or 
affiliation, date of organization, number of years of instruction offered, 
enrollment for 1941-42, number of full-time and part-time faculty members. 

Another fruitful source of information concerning junior colleges, par- 
ticularly in California, is the California Journal of Secondary Education, 
published by the California Society of Secondary Education, Howland 
Hall, Berkeley, California. Published by the same organization is a series 
of monographs. Number four is entitled “A Study of Student Personnel 
Work and of Curriculum in California Public Junior Colleges.” 

J.A.H. 











The Question Box 


1. Do most junior colleges offer courses which meet five hours a week? Is 
the period always 50 minutes or more? 


Within my experience and observation, I should say that most junior 
colleges operate their courses on the same hourly and credit basis as do 
four-year institutions. For example, a course carrying three semester hours 
of credit would meet for three 50-minute periods each week for 18 weeks, 
Further, it is my observation that junior colleges in general do not offer 
any more five-hour courses than is the practice in four-year colleges. By 
similar practice, junior colleges give credit for laboratory type of work on 
the usual two-to-one ratio—two hours of laboratory activity count for one 
semester hour of credit. 


2. Is college credit granted for semi-professional courses? If so, at full 
credit? 


At the moment no one has the final answer to this question. In general, 
four-year institutions have seriously doubted the advisability of granting 
credit for semi-professional courses. Based on developing practice in Cali- 
fornia, however, a trend may appear in the near future whereby in some 
semi-professional courses the student may be allowed full credit provided 
the grades are ‘‘A” or “B”. 

From the standpoint of the student who has done well in junior college 
and who has adequate previous preparation for later collegiate courses, it 
would seem more fair for four-year institutions not to have a hard and fast 
policy against granting credit for semi-professional courses. Rather should 
each situation be judged on its own merits at the time of transfer to the 
four-year college or professional school. 

Such a policy would not necessarily give students the impression that 
they could count ahead of time on having their semi-professional courses 
credited either of two ways. When students enter the junior college, they 
should have a rather definite educational plan, if counseling in high school 
has been well done. It is true, however, that under some circumstances a 
student who had entered junior college with the plan of taking only two 
years of formal education of a semi-professional nature might experience 
a genuine change in ideas and in financial resources for further education. 
Under this circumstance, it would be wise and just good sense to make 


the semi-professional training count as credits to the fullest possible extent. 
J.A.H. 


2. What are the main problems connected with shifting from a semester 
to a quarter system, and which is more economical as a basis on which 
to operate in the matter of course offering? 
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When a change of this kind is made, courses that formerly gave three 
semester-hours of credit will be made either four- or five-quarter-hour 
courses. It is obvious that if all these three-semester-hour courses are 
changed to five-quarter-hour courses and all of them taught as equal, the 
teaching load will be materially increased. At the University of Kentucky 
we found it necessary, therefore, to advocate that at least half of the three- 
semester-hour courses be made four-quarter-hour courses. We found it im- 
portant also to emphasize the necessity of scheduling four- and five-hour 
courses in such a way that the total program of the University covered the 
entire week fairly well. Unless this is controlled there are likely to be very 
few classes on Friday and Saturday with the result that there will be an 
exodus of students over the week-end. We also tried to encourage com- 
plete and thoroughgoing revision of courses with the idea that most courses 
need a periodical re-examination and the change to the quarter system 
furnished a good excuse. 

L.M.C. 


3. What changes are being made in the entrance requirements to college? 
How many colleges are admitting students who have completed only 
their junior year in high school? 


A complete answer to this question would require a general survey which 
the JOURNAL has not had the opportunity to make. It seems safe to say, how- 
ever, that under the pressure for acceleration, the practice has become fairly 
widespread of admitting students after six or seven semesters of high 
school. In general the colleges have made this concession cautiously, limit- 
ing it to students who are in the top quarter or third of their high school 
classes, and who are specifically recommended for the experiment by the 
high school principal. Some high schools have agreed to graduate these 
students after a semester or a year of successful college work. A few have 
demanded that the credit used in this way be not applied to the college 
degree—which is no concern of the high schools, and which would defeat 
the whole purpose of the experiment. Many high schools have resolutely 
opposed the whole plan, especially in states where a subsidy is paid to the 
schools on the basis of day-by-day pupil attendance. For the attitude of the 
State of New York, see ‘Editorial Comment.” 


NoTE: Most of the questions which have lately reached the editorial 
office have dealt with the allotment of full or partial credit to students 
leaving during the course of a semester or quarter to enter military service. 
The JOURNAL is familiar with the practice in a few institutions, but can- 
not speak as to general trends, In the July issue we should like to give a 
general survey of the practices now obtaining. Registrars who have ideas 
on the subject, or whose institutions have adopted plans which are working 
satisfactorily, are urged to write the Editor. 








Supplement to the Directory of the A.A.CR. 


Miss Alma Preinkert, who both as Second Vice President of the Associa- 
tion and as Circulation Manager of the JOURNAL is concerned with new 
memberships, reports the following new members enrolled since the direc- 
tory was published in the October issue. We extend a welcome to these new 


members. 


C. C. Smith, Bus. Mgr., Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, 
Arkansas. 

John W. Hopkins, President, Williams College, Berkeley, California. 

Sister Helen Bertille, Registrar, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California. 

Marie H. Huff, Registrar, Pasadena College, Pasadena, California. 

Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

C. M. Huber, Registrar, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

Frank Anderson, Registrar, Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 

Arlow W. Anderson, Registrar, Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

Prof. Delbert R. Rose, Kletzing College, University Park, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Monica, Registrar, St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Dean Eleanor Tupper, Pride’s Crossing, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Laura R. Townsend, Registrar, Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Myrtle S. Anderson, Registrar, Duluth State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Mrs, Helen W. Seay, Registrar, Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mississippi. 

Dean Wm. A. Brandenburg, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. 

H. C. Gossard, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mexico. 

Miss Eva M. Reiss, Registrar, Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Rev. J. Edward Coffey, Dean, St. Peters College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Helen R. Moore, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, New York. 

Blaine M. DeLancey, Registrar, State Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 

Harriet E. Claussen, Registrar, Hofstra College, Hampstead, New York. 

Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar, Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York. 

Wm. H. Hale, Registrar, Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar, Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, 
Oregon. 

Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

John W. Cobb, Wayland College, Plainview, Texas. 

Marcella Weller, Registrar, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. 

Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington. 

Miss Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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Directory of Regional Associations 
(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHKCAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Asa Carter, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C, Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Veneta J. Kunter, DePauw University, Greencastle 
Secretary-Treasurer, Stanley M. Norris, Arthur Jordon Conservatory of Music, 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert L. Williams, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William R. Howell, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Margaret Kilby, Louisburg College, Louisburg 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Ramsay, Mitchell College, Statesville 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G,. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 

Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 





PosiTloN WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar, 
or in work in a registrar's office; coeducational college or university. A.B. cogeen, 1938, Ex- 
perience: four years as Registrar in a liberal arts college; five years as clerk, collector of fees in 
a junior college. Qualified as Recorder or for work in an administrative office. Reply SO, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (4) 





PosiItlONn WANTED:—Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or Academic Advisor. Woman with 
six years’ experience as Registrar; recording, academic advising, assembling catalogue, etc. 
Trained and experienced in student fv omgre administration. Reply FB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 39. M.A. in Business Administration. Interested in 
position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in larger institution. Experience in university and 
college positions includes: Secretary to University President, Secretary to Vice President and 
Dean of Student Affairs, Instructor in Commerce, and College —— for nine years. Reply 
RB, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED: —Woman, 28, Interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B, degree, 1935. Graduate work, Columbia University. Six years as Recorder and Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel in liberal arts college. Reply FQ, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (3) 
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E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs on request 


Seventy years of continuous service 











UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 
QUARTERLY 


is designed to aid college and university officials through the 
discussion of the various administrative problems by experts in 


the field. 


Members of boards of higher education, legislators interested 
in the support of institutions of higher learning, professors 
offering courses in this field, and the lay public are interested 


in this publication. 
Correspondence may be addressed to: 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


WACO, TEXAS 
DAVID ANDREW WEAVER, Editor 























